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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. 18mo. pp. 434, gilt, bound 
in silk. London, 1828. Baynes and 
Son, and Wightman and Cramp. 


Tue forthcoming ANNUAL VOLUMES, as 
they are now generally designated, excite a 
spirit of emulation among their respective 
editors, which we, in our official duties, can- 
not observe with indifference. 

We have heretofore given our opinion on 
the deserts of Mr. Ackermann, to whose li- 
beral spirit of enterprize the British press is 
indebted for the introduction of these very 
popular novelties ; and we owe a no less de- 
serving compliment to Mr. Shoberl, in his 
editorial capacity, for his original taste in 
planning and arranging the elegant form of 
its printed pages. 

It is gratifying to witness the eagerness 
with which the public are anticipating the 
appearance of these volumes, an event which 
may be said to form a new epoch in the in- 
tellectual state of the age. Public encou- 
ragement is now, for the first time, counte- 
nancing and rewarding the joint exertions 
of poetry and painting, and living genius is 
thus at length made to contribute to the com- 
mercial wealth of the empire. In a statisti- 
cal point of view, then, it is wise to favour 
the arts, 

As it is now become the custom with con- 


temporary periodicals to afford their readers | 


a foretaste of the productions of the press, we 
shall submit to the readers of The Literary 
Chronicle a few specimens of the elegant ef- 
fusions penned by some of the contributors 
to these volumes, commencing with those in 
the Amulet or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. This beautiful and interesting 
volume has just issued from the press, under 
circumstances of more than ordinary advan- 
tage. The sale of the publication of last 
year was, we understand, very extensive ; 
this has naturally led to great exertions on 
the part of its editor and publishers. The 
latter have evidently spared no expense to 
render it worthy the encouragement it has 
met, and the exertions of the former have 
been seconded by the greater portion of the 
popular writers of the age, as well as by 
those artists who hold the very highest rank 
in their profession and are members of the 
Royal Academy. Of the illustrations which 
ecorate the volume, one is by the president, 
and eight by members of the Royal Academy. 

his circumstance must be especially grati- 
fying to the editor, as it marks the approba- 
tion with which his publication has been re- 
ceived by our most eminent painters, and it 
has been most useful to him, as they have, 





(according to the preface), dent him, in a ge- 
nerous and liberal manner, the most success- 
ful of their works. Itis only necessary to men- 
tion the names of Howard, Jackson, Pickers- 
gill, Ward, Smirke, Jones, and Landseer, 
and to add those of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
to satisfy our readers of the excellence of this 
department of the Amulet. The picture by 
the president of the Royal Academy is enti- 
tled The Morning Walk, and represents a 
lady walking with a beautiful child in her 
garden. It is engraved by Rolls, and isa 
masterpiece of art. The same artist has also 
engraved another of the series, the Shepherd 
Boy, from a painting by Pickersgill. The 
title will give our readers an idea of the sub- 
ject. The Gipsy Girl, engraved by William 
Finden, from a picture by Howard, next 
claims our attention ; this is a sweet print of 
a little girl with her apron full of nuts, and 
has all the excellence and beauty for which 
[loward is so justly celebrated. William 
Finden’s name is too well known among 
lovers of art to render any observation on 
his talents necessary; it is sufficient to say 
that this engraving equals any thing his burin 
has ever produced. The next in rank and 
importance is Mr. Wallis’s print, from Jones’s 
picture of the Last Man; which describes a 
figure supporting a cross, and standing on 
the sea shore, around which all is desolation ; 
the design is grand in the extreme, and it is 
engraved in a masterly style. It is impossi- 
ble to notice each separately ; we must there- 
fore content ourselves with observing that the 
other illustrations to the work are from paint- 
ings by the artists we have mentioned, be- 
sides one by Vandyke; the last of which is 
beautifully engraved by Greatbach, from the 
celebrated picture in the collection of the 
Earl Fitzwilliam, of Lord Strafford and his 
Secretary. The other illustrations consist of 
a vignette, designed by Corbould; a sweet 
inscription plate by Mrs. Pope; and two 
plates of autographs of a highly interesting 
character. From the embellishments we 
proceed to notice the literary contents of 
the Amulet, and on those we have to be- 
stow our warmest praise. The variety and 
talent displayed in its pages give it extraor- 
dinary claim to public encouragement. The 
justice of this observation will be evident 
when we state that its list of contributors 
contains the names of no less than sixty au- 
thors, all of whom have been distinguished 
in the walks of literature; and many of 
whom are among the most popular of the 
age. To our advertizing columns we refer 
our readers for this list; and proceed to make 
such extracts as our space will permit. The 
prose articles are somewhat too long for our 


purpose, and we must therefore confine our- | 





selves to the poetical portion of the work, 
and here, amid so many admirable compesi- 
tions, it is really difficult to know which to 
select. Thevolume, as heretofore, displays 
a poetic bower, im which the fair, as usual, 
have entwined many a choice flower. The 
first, and that one of the sweetest, we se- 
lect, is the contribution of Mrs. Hemans. It 
is entitled 
‘THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 

‘*Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 

As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 

That laugh to the summer's day. 


* Thus had each moment its own rich hue 
And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose colour’d vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in au ocean shell. 


‘To such sweet sigus might the time have 
flow’d 
In a golden current on, 
Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 


‘So might the days have been brightly told,— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gather'd their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


‘So in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought but still in vain. 


‘Yet is not life, in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 

By the closing of one hope'’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 


‘Oh ! let us live, so that flower by flower, 

Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 

A charm for the shaded eve.’ 

Our favourite, Miss Mitford, too, has in- 
terwoven her primroses and her violets ; in- 
deed, her garland is various, wherein the pale 
lily touches the reddening rose, and the leaf- 
age is all green and fresh, as the sweetbriar 
coquetting with the sun in the gentle shower 
of June. The Village School Mistress, by 
this lady, is a tender tale; told in native 
sweetness, though in prose; it is, however, 
too long for insertion, and we must beg our 
readers to be content with her touching 
poem ; it is written to accompany the beau- 
tiful picture by the president of the Royal 
Academy, to which we have just referred ; 
and its title is— 


‘THE MORNING WALK, 
‘’Tis a bright summer morn, and the sunlight 
proud 
Gleams on the water and sleeps on the cloud, 
Fitfully glitters the woodpaths between, 
And casts a broad glow on the shadowy green. 
‘ And a lovely lady is walking there, 


Placid and gentle and smiling and fuir. 
40 
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With the grace of a queen in her gay palace | ‘ Those sparkling colours, once his boast, 


bowers, 
And a foot that seems born to tread only on 
flowers. 
‘ And beside that fair lady, so stately and mild, 
Mild, stately, and graceful—a tottering child, 
With her dimpled hand on her dimpled knee, 
Stands like a model of infancy. 


* And fair as they seem in the morn’s dewy 
light, 

The beautiful child aud the lady so bright ; 

We feel as we view them a sympathy live 

Truer, purer, and deeper, than beauty can give. 

* For there barbours love, with its smiles and its 
teats, 

Its tender forebodings, its tenderer fears, 

And its hopes, the sweetest on earth that rest— 

The matchless love of a mother’s breast. 


*°Tis that which lends life to her form's proud 


Praces 

Which awakens the charm of her sparkling 
face 3 

Her glance may be wandering around the wide 
land, 


But her thoughts on the treasure she holds by 
the hand.’ 


Mrs. Opie’s productions are among the 
best in the work. Her lines on the Death of 


Bishop Heber are exquisite, and her tale of | 


the Last Voyage is admirably composed. 
The Clouds, by S.C. Hall, though a short 
and most elegantly written poem, has yet too 
many stanzas for our page. New Thoughts 
~on Old Subjects, by 8. T. Coleridge, is writ- 
ten in a powerful style. In this article 
is happily blended the strength of this great 
author's prose, with the beauty and force of 
his poetry. We cannot avoid quoting a pas- 
sage or two of the latter :— 


‘Yes, yes! that boon, life’s richest treat, 
He had, or fancied that he had ; 
Say, ‘twas but in his own conceit— 
The fancy made him glad! 
Crown of his cup, and garnish of his dish ? 
The boon, prefigured in his earliest wish ! 
The fair fuitiiment of his poesy, 
When his young heart first yearn’d for sympa- 
thy! 
But e’en the meteor offspring of the brain 
Unnourished wane ! 
Faith asks her daily bread, 
And Fancy must be fed! 
Now so it chanced—from wet or dry, 
It boots not how—lI know not why— 
She missed her wonted food: and quickly 
Poor Fancy stagger’d and grew sickly. 
_ Then came a restless state, ‘twixt yea and nay, 


His faith was fix’d, his heart all ebb and flow; | 


~ Or like a bark, in some half-shelter’d bay, 
Above its anchor driving to and fro. 


‘That boon, which but to have possess'd 
In a belief, gave life a zest— 
Uncertain both what it had been, 
And if by error lost, or luck ; 
And what it was :—an evergreen 
Which some insidious blight had struck, 
Or annual flower, which, past its blow, 
No vernal spel! shall eer revive ; 
Uncertain, and afraid to know, 

Doubts toss’d him too and fro: 
Hope keeping Love, Love Hope alive, 
Like babes bewildered in a snow, 
That cling and huddle from the cold 
Jn Lollow tree or ruin’d fold. 


| 
| 








Fading, one by one away, 
Thin and hueless as a ghost, 
Poor Fancy on her sick bed lay ; 
Ill at distance, worse when near, 
Telling her dreams to jealous Fear! 
Where was it then, the sociable sprite 
That crown’d the poct’s cup and deck’d his 
dish? 
Poor shadow cast from an unsteady wish, 
Itself a substance by no other right 
But that it intercepted Reason’s light; 
it dimm’d his eye, it darken’d on his brow, 
A peevish mood, a tedious time, I trow! 
Thank Heaven! ’tis not so now.’ 


Mr. Montgomery has contributed two ar- 
ticles, one which relates the extraordinary 
dream of a Negro Boy, and another, a Voy- 
age round the World, which is a moral and 
richly descriptive poem. <A brief Notice of 
some ancient Coins and Medals, as illustrat- 
ing the progress of Christianity, from the pen 
of Dr. Walsh, cannot be read but with feel- 
ings of the most intense interest. The poem 
by Mr. Hood, is a lively description (written 
in his happiest style) of the Miseries of a 
London Life in the month of June. The fol- 
lowing poem, hy our fair favourite, Miss 
Landon, is one of the most pleasing and ima- 
ginative of her small pieces. It always 
gives us pleasure to quote this young lady’s 
name, because she is no less distinguished 
by ber amiable conduct in private life, 
than by her fine talents and popularity in 
public :— 

‘THE DEPARTED. 


* And thus they flit away 
Earth’s lovely things.’ 
©‘ Where's the snow—the summer snow— 
On the lovely lily flower? 
Where the hues the sunset shed 
O’er the rose’s crimson hour? 
Where's the gold—the pure bright gold— 
O’er the young laburnum flung; 
And the fragrant sighs that breathed 
Whence the hyacinth drooping hung? 
Gone, gone—they are all gone. 


‘ Maiden, lovelier than the spring, 
Is thy bloom departed too ? 
Has thy cheek forgot its rose, 
Or thine eye its April blue ? 
Where are thy sweet bursts of song? 
Where the wreaths that bound thy hair? 
Where the thousand prisoner curls ? 
And thy sunny smiles are—Where ?— 
Gone, gone—they all are gone. 





‘Youth, where is thine open brow ; 
What has quell’d thine eagle eye? 
Where’s the freshness of thy cheek ? 
And thy dark hair’s raven dye ? 
Where’s thy crimson banner now ? 
Where's thine eager step and sword ? 
Where’s thine hour of dreamless sleep ? 
Where frank jest and careless sword ? 
Gone, gone—they all are gone. 


¢ Where's the lighted hall ; and where 
All that made its midnight gay ° 
Whaere’s the music of the harp ! 
And the minstrels knightly lay ° 
Where's the graceful saraband ? 
Where the lamps of starry light ’ 
Where the vases of bright fiowers ° 
Where the blushes yet more bright ’°— 
Gone, gone—they all are gone. 














‘ Where are those fair dreams that made 

Life so beautiful at first? 

Where the many fantasies 
That young Hope so fondly nurst ; 

Love with motto like a knight, 
Faithful even to the tomb; 

Fortune following the wish ; 
Pleasure with a folded plume ?— 

Gone, gone—they all are gone.’ 


It will be impossible for us to do more 
than briefly notice the contributions of the 
many other distinguished and highly gifted 
writers, who have associated to form this 
beautiful and valuable volume, whose pro- 
ductions would do honour to any publication 
that ever issued from the press. Archdeacon 
Wrangham has contributed a few powerful 
lines on the death of Canning; Miss Luc 
Aikin some stanzas, entitled the Balloon; 
Dr. Adam Clark, an article, Aphorisms from 
the Eastern Writers; Mrs. Hannah More, 
apoem, The Negro Boy’s Petition; Miss 
Porter, a Tale from the History of Peter the 
Great, and her sister, a poem on The Vaudois ; 
Mrs. Hofland, an essay, Good Hearted Peo- 
ple; Mr. Croker, a translation from the 
Irish; Miss Emma Roberts, a beautifully 
written Ballad; the author of London in the 
Olden Time, a powerful tale, the subject of 
which is the Ancient Amusement of Hawk- 
ing; Miss Jewsbury, several articles, parti- 
cularly the Hero of the Coliseum, a tale; 
and the Return of the Vaudois, a poem; 
some of Blackwood’s best contributors, Ti- 
tus, Delta, and the author of Selwyn, have 
also lent their aid. Poems of great merit have 
been contributed, by Carrington, Neele, 
Bowles, Darley, Jerdan, Dr. Collyer, Dr. 
Anster, Dale, &c. &c. and we must not omit 
to notice a very sweet and beautiful poem by 
Miss Pickersgill, which accompanies her fa- 
ther’s painting of the Shepherd Boy. It is 
impossible to form a volume of so varied a 
character, without some exceptionable arti- 
cles, and there are, in The Amulet, more than 
one or two, which the editor might have 
omitted with advantage, a Tale, by the author 
of May You Like It; an article from the pen 
of Daniel Wilson ; another, written by Dr. 
Cox, and a few of the poetical pieces, must 
rank under this head. But, we believe, we 
have said enough to assure our readers that 
its merits greatly predominate over its de- 
fects, and to give it the warmest recommenda- 
tion to their favour and patronage. | 
We are also bound to notice ‘ the getting 
up’ of the volume. It is printed in an e€x- 
ceedingly neat and beautiful manner, upon 
excellent paper. The case, although plain, 
is very tasteful, but the most attractive fea- 
ture of these minor matters is the binding, 
which is in rich watered silk, giving It @ 
very elegant appearance with great durabi- 
t y. 
We have not thought it necessary to make 
any comment on the peculiar character by 
which The Amulet is distinguished from the 
other annual publications. Its tone is more 
serious ; and its object is, as far as possible, 
to give a moral tendency to every article con- 
tained in its pages; at the same time, this 
plan increases rather than diminishes the in- 





terest of its contents. 
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The Mummy! A Tale of the Twenty-second 
Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 951. Lon- 
don, 1827. Colburn. 
We -have received this work with pleasure, 
and hail it as the avant courier of the season, 
as the first of that series of publications with 
which Mr. Colburn annually gratifies the 
public. To the approving voice of that pub- 
lic, as readers, we hesitate not to add our 
own, as reviewers, having been indebted to 
that gentleman for some of the pleasantest 
tasks that have diversified our critical career. 
It is not merely for the amusement of the lite- 
rary world, that Mr. Colburn so spiritedly 


labours; fortunate as he has been in the | 


bringing out of some of the best novels of the 
day, he has distinguished himself not less as 
the publisher of works of higher importance, 
and more enduring substance. But the tale 
before us now demands attention. 

The idea of the resuscitation of a mummy 
is curious; and but for the Frankenstein and 
Last Man of Mrs. Shelley, might lay claim 
to novelty. As inthe former, the quiet re- 
gions of the dead are invaded, and the dream- 
less inmate of another world is summoned 
back to this; and, as in the Last Man, Mrs. 
Shelley carried us a century or two forward, 
and, in the magic glass of her imagination, 


disclosed to us what the world will then be, — | 


so the author of the present work leads us into 
the year 2126, and rather ingeniously conjec- 
tures what will be the result, three centuries 
hence, of the many liberal institutions of our 
own enlightened era. We have laugheda 
little at the extravagant pictures thus pre- 
sented; and are in too good humour to ac- 
cuse the writer of bigotted notions or contined 
ideas; yet we are free to confess, that not 
even the conceivable annoyance of learned 
footmen and pedantic housemaids,—not even 
the possibility of encountering an Abelard in 
our butler, and an Eloisa in our cook, can 
convince us of the impropriety of literary so- 
cieties and mechanic institutes. 

In the year 2126, England possesses a fe- 
male sovereign and a triumphant general ; 
and whilst the queen is preparing a brilliant 
reception for the victorious youth who has 
‘subdued the Germans, and taken the whole 
of the fine province of France, the brother of 
the soldier, Edric, and his preceptor, Dr. 
Entwerfen, are engaged in the laudable en- 
deavour to resuscitate the mummy of Cheops. 
Amidst thunder and darkness, the clang of 
brazen gates, and echoes, which seem like the 
yell of demons, the adventurous philosophers 
succeed. The mummy stretches out its wi- 
thered hand, as though to seize the youngest 
of the intruders, who, beneath the fixed sted- 
fast gaze of Cheops, falls senseless on the 
ground; whilst Dr. Enterwerfen, overpow- 
ered by the terrors of the moment, seeks safe- 
ty in atemporary flight. Edric and his com- 
panion had arrived at the Pyramids in a bal- 
loon ;-and ere they recover from the appre- 
hensions with which their success has over- 
whelmed them, Cheops has taken possession 
of their aerial carriage ; whilst they, in their 
turn, are taken possession of by a body of 
armed men, who, in the royal name, com- 
manded them to surrender. They are 

marched off’ to prison, where we leave 





|immense drum, and consequently only a deep 





them, and follow Cheops to England. The 
resuscitated mummy arrives just in time to 
witness the concluding scene of the fete given 
in honour of Lord Edmund, the conqueror of 
France and Germany :— 


‘ The ovation had now nearly reached Black. 
friars’ Bridge, at the entrance to which, a tri- 
umphal arch had been erected. The moment 
the queen and her heroic general passed under 
it, a small figure of Fame was contrived to de- 
scend from its entablature, and, hovering over 
the hero, to drop a laurel crown upon his head. 
Shouts of applause followed this well executed 
device; and the passengers in the balloons, 
wondering at the noise, all pressed forward at 
the same monient to ascertain the cause of such 
continued acclamations. The throng of bal- 
loons became thus every instant more dense. 
Some young city apprentices having hired each 
a pair of wings for the day, and not exactly 
knowing how to manage them, a dreadful tu- 
mult ensued; and the balloons became entan- 
gled with the winged heroes and each other in 
inextricable confusion. 

‘The noise now became tremendous; the 
conductors of the balloons swearing at each 
other the most refined oaths, and the ladies 
screaming in concert. Several balloons were 
rent in the scuffle and fell with tremendous 
force upon the earth; whilst some cars were 
torn from their supporting ropes, and others 
roughly overset. Luckily, however, the whole 
of Engiand was at this time so complely exca- 
vated, that falling upon the surface of the earth 
was like tumbling upon the parchment of an 


hollow sound was returned as cargo after cargo 
of the demolished balloons struck upon it; 
some of them, indeed, rebounded several yards 
with the violence of the shock,’ 

‘The confusion in the air still continued ; 
piercing screams that demons were in the air, 
mingled horribly with tue crashing of balloons, 
the cries of the sufferers, and the successive 
falling of heavy weights. The situation of the 
crowd below, however, was infinitely worse 
than that of those above. The momentum of 
the falling bodies being fearfully increased by 
the distance they had to descend, those below 
had no chance of escape, and were inevitably 
crushed to death by their weight, whilst the 
agonizing shrieks of the unfortunate wretches 
who saw their danger coming fiom a distance, 
yet were so jammed together in the crowd that 
they could not fly, rang shrilly upon the ear, 
and pierced tirough every heart. 

‘At this moment a dreadful scream ran 





a 


directions, forgetting every thing but the horrid 
vision before them. 

‘ The tumult had now nearly subsided. The 
late busy crowd had flown, uttering shrieks of 
horror and dismay; and of all the countless 
mass of human beings that had so lately 
thronged around, none now remained but Ed- 
mund and Father Morris, who supported Clau- 
dia; and the duke, and Henry Seymour, who 
still remained near the insensible form of El. 
vira; the eyes of all being chained, as though 
by magic, upon the horrid vision before them ; 
whilst they, pale and immovable as the scu!p- 
tured marble of the tomb, waited in fearful 
expectation of what was next to happen, anil 
scarcely dared to move or breathe; tie solemn 
silence that prevailed being only broken by the 
convulsive gasps of the expiring queen :—an 
awful change from the busy hum of thousands 
which had so lately filled the air! 

‘s Where am I,” exclaimed Cheops, gazing 
wildly around—his deep sepulchral voice thrill- 
ing through every nerve ;—** Where is Arsinde? 
Where is she? They seize her! They tear ter 
from me! Curses on the wretches !—May 
Typhon’s everlasting vengeance pursue them 
with its fury, and may their hearts wither, 
gnawed by the never-dying snake!” 

‘The mummy gnasbei his teeth as he spoke, 
and the gloom that gathered on his dark brow 
grew black as night. All shuddered as that 
horrid glance of eternal hatred seemed to freeze 
their blood. They turned away involuntarily ; 
and when they looked aguin, the spectre had 
disappeared. The shattered remains of the bal- 
loon lay before thein; for happening to cross 
London just at the moment of the greatest con 
fusion, it had become entangled in the crowd, 
and, notwithstanding the strong material of 
which it was composed, had been rent asunder 
in the scuffle, and had fallen with its fearsal 
occupier to the ground.’ 

For the amusement of our readers, and to 
afford them some idea of the style and na- 
ture of this singular story (into the general 
narrative of which, however, we do not inten: 
to enter), we proceed to extract one or 
two of the adventures of the mummy, whiose 
appearance was considered as a_ Visitation 
from Heaven, in punishment of the sins of 
mankind. 

‘In the mean time the mummy had stalke.l 
solemnly through the city, urged more by in. 
Stinct than design; the mist that still clung 
over him, miking him seem like one wandering 
in a dream Yet still he advanced; his path, 








through the crowd, and the horse of Queen 
Claudia, his bridle broken, his housings torn, 
his nostrils distended, and his sides streaming 
with gore, rushed past—** Oi God! the queen ! 
the queen!’’ burst from every voice, and one 
general rush took place towards the spot from 
whence the cry had proceeded.’ 

The tumult in the air still continues—the 
courtiers surround the apparently expiring 
queen, whose long drawn sighs and con- 
vulsed bosom seem to threaten her instant 
dissolution, when— 

‘At this instant, a fearful and tremendous 
yell ran through the air; and the car containing 
the mummy, which had been for some time en- 
tangled with the other balloons, fell to the 
ground with tremendous force, close to the ex- 
piring queen. The gigantic figure of Cheops 
started from it as it feli—his ghustly eyes glar- 
ing with uonatural lustre upon the terrified 
courtiers, who ran screaming in agony in all 


like that ofa destroying angel, spreading con- 


| Sternation as he went, and all ue met flying 


horror-stricken from his sight; many, however, 
when the monster bad passed, crept softly back 
to gaze after him, and amongst this number 
was Mrs. Montagu, in whose breast curiosity, 
that vice of low minds, reigned predominant. 
‘Tue whole family had reached home in per- 
fect safety, the lady Lerself hurrying her re‘urn, 
the moment the accident of the queen was 





made known; lest, as she said, in the cc nfu- 
sion that might ensue, her servants might be 
induced to leave ber house, and some evil dis- 
posed personages might strip it of its contents. 
Urged by this prudent motive, Mrs. Montagu 
had hastened home, and finding all safe, was 





just about to retire to re-arrange her disordered 
dress, when one of the servants rushed into the 
room with the account of a fearful spirit baving 
been seen in the Strand, whose mysterious ap- 
pearance, coupled with the singular accident 





that had happened to the queen, seemed to por- 
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tend some dreadful calamity that was about to 
fail on the country. 

** Whatis it like?” asked Mrs, Montagu; 
“have you seen it, Evelina ?” 

** Oh yes, ma’am!”’ cried the panting girl ; 
“* its eyes tlare like fire, and it stares so wildly 
round it! and as it went along it saw a dead 
cat lying in the street; and it knelt down and 
took the creature up, and kissed it, and lament- 
ed over it in such a strange way, and in such a 
Strange language! I never heard any thing 
hike itin my life.” 

‘Ob, dear! I should like to see it!” cricd 
Mrs. Montagu, flying to the door, and holding 
1t Lalf open to secure a retreat in case of neces- 








—— 





‘*’ Why dost thou tremble?’ asked the 
mummy in a deep hollow voice that thrilled 
through Edric’s very soul. ‘“ Didst thou not 
come here to seek me, and dost thou shudder 
to behold my form? I am now before thee. 
Ask what thou wilt, I am permitted to reply. 
Why art thou silent? Why does thy heart 
seem to wither in my presence? Alas! alas! 
is no mortal to be found free from the debasing 
influence of fear? Thou art called bold, cou- 
rageous, and noble. Thou hast dared to soar 
above thy fellow-men, and thou hast ardently 
wished to see me. Behold 1 am here, and now 
weak, fearful, and inconsistent as thou art, 
thou shunnest my approach,” 





Sity. Just as she reached the street, however, 
fate, as though willing to gratify her curiosity, | 
occasioned the mummy to turn back; and with 
that kind of half pleasure and half pain, with 
which the good people of England sometimes | 
deliglit to gaze upon any thing horrible, Mrs- | 
Montagu continued to look as it rapidly ap- | 
Pooached her dwelling, till, as it reached the | 
door, to her infinite horror itstalked towards it. | 
Awe-struck and trembling, Mrs. Montagu re- 
treated. The mummy followed her. He | 
stretched his hand out to her. She shrunk | 
back aghast fom his touch. ‘ Lead on!” cried | 
he with a voice of thunder. Mrs. Montagu | 
could bear no more, and she fled screaming to | 
the parlour, where her husband was already | 
lost in some of his beloved calculations.’ 
Edric and Dr. Entwerfen, after many vi- | 
cissilules, find their way back to England, 
and the former, in his solitude, is exclaiming, 
‘“* What can have become of the mummy I 
_So strangely resuscitated? It is strange, that | 
since the restoration of Elvira it seems to have 
vanished, and yet all here speak of it as ofa | 
living animated being. Would that I could | 
see it. OQ Cheops! Cheops!” when suddenly | 
a strange unearthly voice seemed to murmur 
liarsily in his ear—‘*Go to the Pyramid! | 
Phere and there only can thy hopes be grati- 
fied.” Edric started upon his feet—no one was 
near him, and not a sound broke the awful | 
Stiliness that reigned around, save the gentle | 
rippling of the river that flowed at his feet. He | 
gazed wildiy on every side, hoping, yet fearing 


| 


to behold the ghastly being, he fancied his | 


words had conjured up. It was in vain; no 


dark figure inte:posed between him and the | 
no gloomy shadow | 


Clear bright sunshine ; 
stretched along the plain; all looked gay as 
youth and happiness; yet still that awful 
Voice rang 
every nerve. 

*** | wild go to the Pyramid,” cried he encr- 
getically; “* I will again enter that horrid 
tomb—but I will go alone.”’ 

In pursuauce of this sudden resolution 
hdric returns to Egypt, and once more enters 
tie Pyramid—‘ that awful receptacle of fal- 
len greatness.’ 


* tdric looked timidly around, and shudder- | 
each: well-remembered object met his | 


ed us 


cyes 3; but what was his horror and surprise 


when, glancing atthe marble sarcophagus of 


mummy standing erect beside it! It was 
again simply wrapped in the garments of the 
tomb, and its glassy eyes, rigid features, and 
statue-like form, chilled Edric to the heart. 
He looked at it a few moments in silence, till 
it raised its arm and seemed about to address 


him; when, shrinking back with indescribable | ae 
| just; but think you that I do not suffer’ know | 


horror, he uttered a faint shriek, and hid his 
face in his hands. 


' dom from experience. 


in his ears, and thrilled through } 


| the beautiful female 


‘«¢T do not shun thee,” said Edrie, removing 
his hands, and endeavouring to look calmly on 
the fearful being before him, though the flesh 
seemed to quiver on his bones with the effort—- I 
dv notshuyv thee; but the nerves will sbrink 
though the mind be firm. J did wish to see 
thee; for ardently do I still desire to know the 
secrets of the tomb.”’ 

‘Cheops burst into one of his fearful laughs. 
‘¢Weak, silly worm! are you not satisfied 


then? How would this knowledge avail 
you? Has any thing but misery attended 


your former researches? And can any thing 
but misery attend the knowledge you now 
covet? Learn wisdom by experience! Seek 
not to pry into secrets denied to man! If you 
wish still, however, to be resolved of your 
doubts, behold me ready to satisfy them ; but 
I warn you, wretchedness will wait upon my 
words.” 

‘Then I no longer seek to hear them ; for, 
even weak as you esteem me, I can learn wis- 
Thus, then, I tear the 
tormenting doubts that have so long haunted 
me from my mind, and bid them farewell for 
ever!” 

‘“ It is well,” said Cheops, his eyes beaming 
with joy. Then my task is accomplished, 
I have at last found a reasonable man. I ho- 
nour you, for you can command yourself, and 
now you may command me.” 

‘<6 ] wish it not,’ said Edric. 

‘<< Have you no curiosity ?” asked the mum- 
my, with a ghastly smile. 

‘© None,” returned Edric; ‘unless it be that 
I would fain know your history, and the mean 
ing of the sculptures upon your tomb.” 

¢« What are they 7’ demanded Cheops. 

¢«¢ A yonthful warrior is bearing off a beau- 
tiful woman in his arms, whilst an old man 
laments bitterly in the distance.” 

‘Twas the warrior,” said Cheops; ‘and 
was Arsinoe. I loved 

her, and to gratify my impetuous passion I tore 
| her from the arms of her father by force.” 
¢«¢ The warrior is afterwards contending with 
the old man, who falls beneath his hlows—”’ 
«sé He did, he did,” cried Cheops; * he died 
by my hand; and eternal misery haunts me 
| for the deed.” 

‘s And this old man was—” 

‘s¢ My father!” cried the mummy, writhing 
in agony. 

*« And Arsinoe—” 

‘« My sister—my own, my beloved sister!” 


here,” continued he, pressing his hand upon 
his breast. “It gnaws”my vitals—it burns 
with uuquenchable fire and never-ceasing tor. 
ment. Permitted for a time to revisit earth, [| 
have made use of the power entrusted to me to 
assist the good and punish the malevolent, 
Under pretence of aiding them, I gave them 
counsels which only plunged them yet deeper 
in destruction, whilst the evil that my advice 
appeared to bring upon the good was only like 
a passing cloud before the sun: it gave lustre 
to the success that followed. My task is now 
finished ;—-be happy, Edric, for happiness ig jp 
your power; be wise, for wisdom may be ob. 
tained by reflection ; and be merciful, for un- 
less we give, how can we expect mercy? Rely 
not on your own strength—seek not to pry into 
mysteries designed to be concealed from man; 
and enjoy the comforts within your reach—for 
know, that knowledge, above the sphere of 
man’s capacity, produces only wretchedness ; 
and that to be contented with our station, and 
to make ourselves useful to our fellow-creatures 
is the only true path to happiness.” 

‘The mummy ceased to speak, and his fea- 
tures, which had appeared wild and animated 
during his conversation with Edric, became 
fixed—the unearthly lustre that had flashed 
from his eyes, faded away, and gave place toa 
glassy deadness—his limbs became rigid, and 
as the light of the lamp gradually sunk to less 
distinctness, the ghastly form of the mummy 
seemed rapidly changing into stone. Edric 
felt that the moment when it was possible for 
him to hold communion with this strange be- 
ing was rapidly passing away, and almost 
shrieked as he exclaimed, ** One question! only 
one ere it be too late.’ The mummy feebly 
raised his languid eyelids, but Edric felt his 
blood freeze at tue unnatural glare. With a 
violent effort, however, he rouzed himself to 
speak. ‘ Was it a human power that dragged 
you from the tomb ?”’ 

‘The power that gave me life could alone 
restore it,’ replied the mummy, in slow mea- 
sured accents, as it sank gradually back into 
its former tomb. Edric shuddered, and invo- 
luntarily rushed forward, but the mummy no 
longer lived or breathed. Cold, pale, and in- 
animate it lay, as though its sleep of two thou- 
sand years had never been broken. 

‘« Oblivion laid him down upon his hearse !” 
and no mortal ever more could boast of Lolding 
converse with the mummy,’ 

This is a fair specimen of a work, the style 
of which is easy and unaffected, and its de- 
scriptive passages occasionally spirited. We 
suspect that inexperience occasions several 
deficiencies, which we cannot now stop to 
point out; and think we discover talent that 
warrants the hope of better things. 





History of the Steam Engine, from the Earliest 
Inveniion to the Present Tine. By Et 
yan Gattoway, Civil Engineer. 8¥0- 
pp. 220. London, 1827. Steel. 

Wury we reflect on the stupendous strides 

which England has made in mechanical scl- 

ence and manufactures during the last halt 





‘A solemn pause followed this speech, for | century, and that the foundation of such ad- 


| 
| Edric was too much shocked to speak again 
\ 


to the awful being who had avowed such | 


\ 
ie . oni! 
| sions too horrible to be imagined. 
! ° . . ' 

short silence Cheops again exclaimed— 





so 


t ‘that a tiend—a wild, never-dying fiend rages» 


crimes, and upon whose face were traced pas- | 
After a | 


‘*¢ Yes, yes; I see your horror, and it is | 


| yancement in national riches and resources 
5 e = 
‘invaluable agent steam-power, It appears 
somewhat remarkable that we have nothing 
like a good history of the Steam-engine 19 
‘the English language. The work before us !s 


| has been the progressive improvement of that 


the best which has hitherto appeared on the 
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subject, but it is far from being all we eculd | 
wish. The mere chronological order in| 
which the successive improvements that have | 
been made from the discovery of the expan- | 
sive force of steam, (which Mr. Galloway | 
ascribes to Hero, an Egyptian, about one 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian 
era) to the extraordiary state of perfection 
which characterises the operations of the 
steam engine at the present day, is, after all, 
but a very slight portion of that degree of 
information which any mechanic or artizan 
would be desirous of obtaining from a trea- 
tise on the steam-engine. Instead of a dry 
history of the subject, accompanied with the 
specifications of the respective parties who 
have obtained patents for what they have 
themselves considered improvements, it is the 
duty of any author who aspires to the dig- 
nity of the historian, critically to examine and 
fearlessly to put the reader in possession of 
the actual merit or demerit of every soz disant 
improvement; not only for the sake of doing 
justice to the respective parties, but also as a 
guide to the rising generation of enlightened 


2 ee 


io] 
and scientific artizans who do honour to the 


conductors of our mechanics’ institutions. 
Werepeat,—that, notwithstanding the detach- 
ed historical notices of the steam-engine in 
the several Encyclopedizs, (some of which, | 
it must be acknowledged, are ably written,) | 
and the appearance of no less than three dif- 
ferent histories of the steam-engine within 
the last two years, yet we have nothing ap- | 
proaching to what we still must consider the | 
desideratun—a. treatise on the principles and | 
construction of all the modifications of the | 
steam-engine, as employed in the various | 
arts, accompanied by the author’s observa- 
tions, instead of the patentee’s, as to the me- 
rits of the respective patent improvements. 
Unless a man be competent to this task, and 
independent enough to speak the truth as to 
the merits of any invention, he is not quali- 
fied to write such a work as we could wish 
to see. 








We dwell rather more than we should 
otherwise feel disposed, on this subject, from | 
considering the absurd and mischievous effect | 
of what are called Patent laws. The enor- 
mous fees demanded for granting letters pa- 
tents, while the individual is left to defend 
his rights against fraud or legal chicanery, are 
a most crying injustice to a poor man, who 
may have expended nearly all his capital in 
procuring what is called a security from 
competition. Hundreds of valuable im- 
provements are withheld from the public 
from the inventor being too poor to pay such 
exhorbitant fees, and the risk of piracy being 
almost without remedy. Qn the other hand, 
the absurdities for which letters patent are 
sometimes issued, is almost a disgrace to the 
great seal, but as the expense falls on the in- 
dividual, it might be supposed punishment 
€nough for a man to pay from £120 to £150 
for obtaining an enrollment of his folly in the | 
high court of Chancery. 

To return, however, to the work before us. 

1€ author has exhibited greater assiduity in | 
collecting the materials of which his volume | 
is composed, than judgment in arranging | 
them so as to be most valuable to the reader. | 





aT 





There should have been something like a dis- 
tinct section for each individual invention, 
instead of allowing the improvements of nu- 
merous individuals to be blended in one 
chapter of connected sentences, which chap- 
ters are divided apparently with reference to 
the quantity of pages rather than from any 
obvious data for elucidating the subject. 

We perceive Mr. Galloway is by no means 
an extravagant admirer of James Watt, the 
man who has been lauded as the § father of 
the steam engine’ by his countrymen in the 
north. Mr. Galloway shows, that, taking 
into estimation the vast difference in the state 
of mechanical science in this country, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Thomas Newcomen, a common blacksmith 
at Dartmouth, in Devonshire, invented the 
steam engine, (which is still in use in many 
of the mines and coaleries of the kingdom.) 
and the latter end of that century, when 
James Watt completed his improvements in 
steam engines,—the superior praise is justly 
due to Newcomen ; and, as we are of a si- 
milar opinion with the author, we cannot clo 
better than quote his words :— 

‘We cannot conclude this (fisrt) chapter 
without expressing the veneration we feel for 
the memory of the immortal Newcomen. We 


‘are bold to say (and knowing this we differ 


from abler and better historians) that Thomas 
Newcomen did more for the steam-engine than 
any one individual that ever contributed to its 
improvement. Weexcept none. Watt himself, 
and in the mention of his name we feel the 
profoundest humility—Watt sinks into compa- 
rative insignificance when compared to New- 
comen. For whether we value the genius ofa 


man by the extent ofits utility, or by the dif- | 


ficulties which it encounters, and over which 
it triumphs, we are alike bound to place the 
name of Newcomen first among those who have 
been the boast of our country.’ 

In corroboration of these remarks, we shall 
only add, that, greatly as we admire the me- 
chanical invention and perseverance of Watt, 
it cannot be denied that he owed the greatest 


| obligations in the pursuit of his experiments 


to the able assistance of Dr. Black, and the 
other celebrated scientific men of that period, 
although the zeal of his friends have some- 
what overlooked these facts in the extrava- 
gant eulogies on this truly great mechanical 
genius. 

In the progress of his work, we think Mr. 
Galloway has devoted more than a due pro- 
portion to the numerous patents which have 
been taken out for Rotary steam engines. 


Whether this has been done with the view of 
introducing an invention of his own at the | 


close of the volume we know not, but the 


difficulties attending a Rotary engine are | 


found, in practice, to be almost insuperable, 
owing to the enormous amount of friction, 
and liability to wear and tear in valves, 


| clocks, or whatever means be employed to 


cut off the supply of steam. From the de- 
scription Mr. Galloway gives of his own re- 
volving engine, and its being furnished with 
metallic plates, ground steam-tight, to act as 


valves, we apprehend his engine will be less | 
liable to objections than any other we have | 
‘seen. It will, however, require the test of | 
experience to show whether the friction even | 


eee 


in this engine will not be greater than the 
loss of power by the crank motion in the or- 








dinary vertical steam-engine. Though Mr. 
Galloway's History is not all we could wish, 
it will be found to be a most yaluable book 
of reference for every person connected with 
steam engines, and we recommend it to the 
special attention of the junior class of engi- 
neers and mechanics. 





Original Sacred Music consisting of Psalas, 
Hymns,and Anthems. Composed express- 
ly for the Work by Attwood, Bishop, Cra. 
mer, Crotch, Calcott, Evans, Goss, Holder, 
Horsley, Jolly, Linley, Novello, Shield, 
Smith, Walmesley, Wesley, &c. With 
original Poetry, written by Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, Miss Bowles, Mrs. Opie, Southey, 
Milman, Montgomery, Bernard Barton, 
William Knox, &c. Tbe whole compiled 
and arranged by Atrrep Perret. Len- 
don, 1827. Chappel and Co. 

Tue editor of this beautiful volume has, it 
appears, contemplated, for a long time, the 
possibility of producing a work ‘ differing en- 
tirely, both in form and substance, from any 
in present use; which might be serviceable 
to directors of cathedral and parochial choirs, 
as well as interesting to those persons who 
make the cultivation of devotional music their 
amusement and solace in private life.” He 
has admirably succeeded in his plan: the 
miscellany before us forms a delightful union 
of beautiful poetry and music, almost without 
exception, of a very superior order. 

It is divided into two parts: the first, con- 
tains original melodies, attached to select 
portions of the new version of the Psalms; 
the second, consists of hymns, and some full 
anthems. The veteran, Shield, has composed, 
amongst many others, a very pretty melody, 
in E flat, to the 149th psalm; but we cannot 
forget the simple harmony of the old music 
to those beautiful words; he has also ar- 
ranged, as a quartetto, Thanksgiving for Vic- 
tory, by the poet laureat, it is both sublime 
and animating. The symphony, and the al- 
legretto solo for the bass voice, in I’, is not 
inferior to any of his early compositions. Mr. 
Pettet has modestly omitted mentioning his 
own name in the list of composers, but we 
cannot avoid observing, that there is a very 
happy unison of sense and sound in whatever 
he does, and his slow and plaintive music 
(more particularly the 42nd and 137th psalms) 
breathe the very spirit of melancholy, which 
so beautifully harmonizes with the penetential 
Strains of the royal poet. Mrs. Opie’s hymn, 
on Resignation, composed by J. B. Cramer, 
is one of the most beautiful in the collection. 
Iie has caught the spirit of the poetry, and 
displayed (without appearing to do so,) muctlt 
skill and variety in his accompaniment. 

Goss has done ample justice to Montgo- 
mery’s Exhortation to Praise, and Charles 
Smith has been equally successful in a Sacred 
descriptive Scena; the poetry of the latter 1s 
by Mrs. Joanna Baillie. 

Crotch, so excellent in the grandeur of his 
designs, and the splendour of their execution, 
has given a Motfe/—words, by the author of 
the Lord of the bright City; and Bishop, 
whose furte certainly ¢s no¢ sacred music, has 
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been more successful than he usually is, when 
he soars beyond light compositions. 

Our claim, (if indeed we have any) as a 
nation, to original composition, stands mainly 
upon glees, and certainly there are some 
beautifully harmonized pieces in this volume 
hy our own composers, that would not lose, 
by comparison, with the brilliant harmonies 
of our more southern neighbours. We ex- 
tract one short poem, as we always wish our 
readers to judge for themselves; it is beauti- 
ful, but not more beautiful than many others 
in the collection. The music is by Attwood. 

‘ THE HOME OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Oh, sacied star of evening, tell, 
In what unknown celestial sphere, 

Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 

Too pure to rest in sadness here? 

Roam they the crystal fields of light 

O’er paths alone by angels trod,— 
Their robe, with heav nly lustre bright, 
Their home, the paradise of God! 
€ Soul of the just! and canst thou soar, 
Amidst those radiant spheres sublime, 

Where countless hosts of Heaven adore, 

Through the unbounded march of time? 

And canst thou join the sacred choir 

Through heaven’s high doom the strain to 4 
raise, 

Where seraphs strike the golden lyre, 

In ever-during notes of praise? 
‘Oh! who would beed the chilling blast 
That blows o'er time’s eventful sea, 
If doom’d to hail, those perils past, 
The biight wave of eternity ? 

And who the sorrows would not beur 
Of such a transient world as this, 
When hope displays, beyond its care, 

So fair an entrance into bliss.’ 

We conclude, by recommending Mr. Pet- 
tet’s beautiful collection to our fair country 
women, with the assurance that female lips 
and female voices can never be too often used 
in praise or prayer. We give it this recom- 
mendation, with equal reference to the beauty 
of the music and the poetry to which it is 
joined. Since the publication of the work, 
Mr. Pettet has, we understand, been appoint- 
ed composer of music extraordinary to his 
Majesty. 
The History and Antiquities of London, West- 

minster, Gud Southwark, By Tuomas At- 

LEN. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 480. London, 

1827. Cowie and Strange 
A collection this of all the most material par- 
ticulars relative to the metropolis and its su- 
burbs, and which must be of great use, espe- 
cially to all who are anxious to have as much 
as possible within a smill compass, and for 
little money. We think a spirit of imparti- 
ality and a search after truth seems to pervade 
this volume, which is very properly divided 
into fifteen different chapters, containing the 
history of London during the different reigns ; 
beginning, however, from the earliest period 
of authentic record, and ending with the 
reign of James II. inclusive. It is adorned 
with four engravings of copper and nine of 
wood, ail which add to its value. 

The author, in page twenty-three, inserts 
an account of a curious brick discovered in 

Mark Lane, 1674, or ratherin Mart Lane, it 
being a place where the Romans, and per- 





haps the ancient Britons, used to barter their 
commodities, as tin, lead, &c., with other na- 
tions. It is from aletter of Mr. Bagford to 
Iiearne the antiquary. 

5 It was found twenty-eight feet deep below the 
pavement, by Mr. Stockley, as he was digging 
the foundation of a house that he built for Mr. 
Wolley. Near to this place were dug up many 
quarters of wheat burnt very black, but yet 
sound; which were conjectured to have lain 
buried ever since the burning of this city about 
eight hundred years before. This brick is ofa 
Roman make, and was a key brick to the arch 
where the corn was found. It is made of a cu- 
rious red clay, and in bass relief. On the front 
it hath the figure of Sampson putting fire to 
the foxes’ tails, and driving them into a field 
of corn. It seems to be the same story that is 
mentioned in scripture of destioying the Phi- 
listines’ corn, from whence came the fable of 
Hercules to be the guardian of their corn stores, 
or granaries; as they had their peculiar deities 
for all domestic affairs in or near their houses 
and camps, as Priapus was the protector of their 
gardens, &c. not to mention many other house- 
Lold gods of several names and uses. The 
brick is at this time preserved in the museum 
belonging to the Royal Society in Fleet Street. 
I, at the same time, must not forget to acquaint 
you, that the late ingenious Richard Wal- 
ler, Esq. (whose death is much lamented by 
the virtuosos) communicated to me the follow- 
ing account of the measure of it, as it was ex- 
actly taken 3 viz. on the picture or largest face 
four inches broad, and five inches 1-10 long; 
on the other, or reverse side, three inches 7-10 
broad, and five inches 1-10 long; its thickness 
is two inches 4-10.’ 

The picture of the metropolis, in the time 
of Henry II, from a curious tract written by 
Fitz-Stephen, about 1174, and entitled De- 
scriptio nobilissime civitatis Londonia, is too 
interesting to be omitted :— 

‘The city was then bounded on the land-side 
by ahigh and spacious wall, furnished with 
turrets, and seven double gates, and had in the 
east part *¢a tower palatine,” and in the west 
two custles well fortified. Further westward, 
about two miles, on the banks of the river, was 
the royal palace, (at Westminster), an incom- 
parable structure, guarded by a wall and bul- 
warks. Between this and the city was a con- 
tinued suburb, mingled with large and beauti- 
ful gardens aud orchards belonging to the citi- 
zens, who were themselves every where known, 
and respected above all others, for their *¢ civil 
demeanour, their goodly apparel, their table, 
and their discourse.” The number of conven- 
tual churches in the city and its suburbs was 
thirteen, besides one hundred and twenty-six 
“lesser parochial ones.” On the north side 
were open meadow and pasture lands; and be- 
yond, a great forest, in whose woody coverts 
lurked “the stag, the hind, the wild boar, and 
the bull.” With the three principal churches 
were connected, by * privilege and ancient dig- 
nity,” three * famous schools ;” and otherschools 
had been established in different parts ; upon 
holydays the scholars, * flocking together about 
the church where the master hath his abode,” 
were accustomed to argue on different subjects, 
and to exercise their abilities in oratorical dis- 
courses. The handicraftsmen, the venders of 
wares, and the labourers for hire, were every 
morning to be found at their distinct and ap- 
propriated places, as is still common in the ba- 
zaars of the east; and on the river’s bank was 
a public cookery and eating place, belonging to 


the city, where, “ whatsoever multitude,” and 
however daintily inclined, might be supplied 
with proper fare. Without one of the gates 
also, in a certain plain field (Smithfield) on 
every Friday, unless it be a solemn festival 
was “fa great market for horses, whither earls, 
barons, knights, and citizens, repair, to see and 
to purchase.”” To this city ‘* merchants brip 

their wares from every nation under heaven 

The Arabian sends his gold; the Sabeans. 
spice frankincense; the Scythians, armour: 
Babylon, its oil; Egypt, precious stones; le. 
dia, purple vestments; Norway and Russia 

furs, sables, and ambergris; and Gaul. its 
wine.” 

The year 1282 was memorable for the 
death of Llewellin. 

‘He was the Jast prince of the Britons that 
reigned in Wales, who having lost the victor 
in the field of battle, fled to Bluith Castle for 
safety, but was betrayed by the men of that 
place into the hands of Roger le Strange, who 
taking him otf his guard, ran upon him and 
cut off his head with his broadsword, while he 
was reviling the English. The head was sent 
to King Edward, who ordered it to be carried 
to London. The citizens in cavalcade met the 
messenger that brought it, and conducted him 
to the city in triumph, with the sound of trum. 
pets and horns, and carried the same through 
Cheapside upon a lance, crowned with a silver 
chaplet or circle; by which (according to some 
authors, with an illnatured sneer) was fulfilled 
the prediction of a Welsh fortune-teller, who 
foretold him that his head should ride down 
Cheapside with a silver crown. But what was 
most blameable, they were not content only to 
giut their eyes with this moving and melan- 
choly spectacle, the head of this great, though 
unfortunate prince, but ignominiously set it 
upon the pillory in Cheapside for the remaining 
part of the day, and then fixed it upon the 
Tower of London, crowned with an ivory dia- 
dem.’ 

An imposition of a fraudulent and covet- 
ous priest is related as occurring in 1440. Ri- 
chard Wick, vicar of Hermetsworth, Essex, 
was burnt on Tower Hill for religion. Being 
reputed a pious man, a priest in that neigh- 
bourhood thought it too good an opportunity 
for imposing on the credulous not to be em- 
braced, which therefore he did— 

‘ By mixing ashes with the powder of odoti- 
ferous spices, which he secretly strewed on the 
place where the vicar was burnt, and industii- 
ously published the pretended miracle of the 
fragrancy of the ashes, which was no sooner 
known than it produced the desired effect ; for 
the people, in great numbers, from all parts, 
hurried to the place of execution, where finding 
the ashes answerable to the report, they begun 
in a tumultuous manner to arraign the justice 
of the judges for condemning that holy man ; 
and, by the address and dexterous management 
of the crafty vicar, the people were inadvertent- 
ly drawn into idolatry; for great numbers Ie 


» its 





sorted thither, and not only invoked him as 4 
God, but likewise at his sbrine profusely of- 
fered considerable sums of money, statues of 
wax, &c ; in return for which, they were, by 
the roguish priest, supplied with odoriferous 
ashes, as sacred relics, which he carefully rein- 
| stated before the next morning. This practice 
continued about a week, when, by an order 0 
the government, it was suppressed by the mayo! 
anil aldermen ; who apprehending the vical, 
'and many of those he had gulled, committed 
| them to prison; whereby the imposture was 
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detécted and punished, and an end put to the 
fraud; and the whole scene of villany laid 
open, by the confession of the said vicar, the 
iniquitous contriver.’ 

Apprentices — It is said in the Liber Albus, 
that none was apprentice, or at least admitted 
into the city, unless he were Libere condilionis, 
that is, of the quality of a gentleman born. 
And that if, after he was made free, it was 
known he was of servile condition, he lost his 
freedom, as certain citizens, Thomas le Bedel 
and others did, that held lands of the bishop of 
London in Villenagio.’ 

In respect of the sale of leases, &c. in 1564, 
‘an act of common council was passed, in 
which it was ordained, that all such citizens 
as should thenceforth be constrained to sell 
their household goods, leases of houses, or 
such like, should first cause the same to be 
cried through the city by a man with a bell, 
and then to be sold by the common outcrier 
appointed for that purpose ; and he to receive 
one farthing in the pound for his trouble.’ 


As to hackney coaches, 

‘The use of these was but very trifling in 
1626; for among the many monopolies granted 
by the king was one which gave rise to the use 
of sedan chairs in London. This grant was 
made to Sir Sanders Duncomb, and expressed 
in the following terms: * That whereas the 
streets of our cities of London and Westminster, 
and their suburbs, are of late so much incum- 
bered with the unnecessary multitude of coaches, 
that many of our subjects are thereby exposed 
to great danger; and the necessary use of carts 
and carriages for provisions thereby much hin- 
dered ; aud Sir Sanders Duncomb’s petition, 
representing that in many parts beyond sea, 
people are much carried in chairs that are co- 
vered; whereby few coaches are used among 
them: wherefore we have granted to him the 
sole privilege t» use, let, or hire a number of 
the said covered chairs for fourteen years.” 
This patent was followed by a proclamation 
against hackney coaches, strictly commanding, 
“That no hackney coach should be used in the 
city of London or suburbs thereof, other than 
carrying people to and from their habitations 
in the country; and that no person should 
make use of a coach in the city, except such 
persons as could keep four able horses fit for 
his majesty’s service, which were to be ready 
when called for, under a severe penalty.”’ 


Dreadful, indeed, was the calamity with 
which the city was visited in 1665; the num- 
ber of deaths in one yearbeing nearly 100,000. 

‘The stoppage of public business, in the 
height of the contagion, was so complete, that 
grass grew within the very area of the Exchange, 
and even in the principal streets of the city. 
All the inns of court were shut up, and all law 
proceedings suspended. Neither cart nor coach 
was to be seen from morning till night, except- 
ing those employed in the conveyance of pro- 
visions, in the carriage of the infected to the 
pest-houses, or other hospitals, and a few 
coaches used by the physicians. The pest- 
houses, of which there were only two, were si- 
tuated in Bunhill Fields, near Old Street, and 
in Tothill Fields, Westminster. These were 
found to be of the greatest utility, yet the hurry 
and multiplicity of cases which the rapid in- 
crease of the pestilence occasioned, prevented 

the establishing of any more. The apprehen- 
sions of the people during the early stages of 


the calamity were highly excited b 
dictions of «“ day : a 








soothsayers and astrologers,” and | 


for a time they furnished a rich harvest to the 
multitude of fortune tellers, cunning men, and 
cheating quacks, that infested the town. Their 
voice was, however, silenced by the progress of 
the pestilence; and the expounders of oracles, 
and the possessors of infallible recipes, were 
alike swept away with the mass of those upon 
whom they had imposed. With the ignorant, 
every unusual occurrence in the heavens was 
tortured into a prodigy, and the appearance of 
a comet was regarded as adire portent. This 
state of the public feeling was much aggravated 
by different publications affecting to disclose 
future events; and by the conduct of several 
visionary enthusiasts, who with frantic gestures, 
and at different times, ran wildly through 
the streets, denouncing destruction to the whole 
city*. So strongly were the populace impress- 
ed with the belief of a continual occurrence of 
wonders, that mobs were often formed in differ- 





ent quarters, to listen to the wild ravings of 
some lunatic, who, in describing the morbid 
hallucinations of Lis own brain, pretended to be 
descanting on the prodigies which were then 
apparent to vision in the air.’ 


The meal-tub plot of the papists, for chang- 


ing the government, in October ———, is | 


well known ; it acquired the appellation from 
the scheme of the whole fiction being found, 
fairly written, hidden in a meal-tub, in the 
house ofa popish midwife, with whom Dan- 
gerfield, a man whom Burnet describes as 
‘having gone through all the shapes and 
practices of roguery,’ had an intrigue. 


‘The people were rendered so indignant by | 


the detection of the meal-tub plot, that they de- 
termined to express their feelings against the 
papists in a marked way. Accordingly, on the 
17th of November, the anniversary of Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession, which, at that time, was 
a popular holiday, the annual solemnity of 
“ burning the pope’’ was performed with addi- 
tional ceremonies of mock grandeur. 
in copes, Carmelites, grey friars, jesuits, bi- 
shops, and cardinals, all marched tn pontificali- 
bus, in the procession, which was headed by a 
man on horseback personating the uead body 
of Sir ELdmondbury Godfrey, with a bellman to 
remind the people of bis murder: the cardinals 
were followed by the pope, who was enthroned 
in state, attended by boys scattering incense, 
and * the devil, as his prime minister, whisper- 
ing in his ear.” The procession commenced at 
Bishopsgate, and after his holiness had been 
paraded through tle principal streets of the 
city, he was conducted in the evening to Fleet 
Street, and there committed to the flames, 
amidst the huzzas of a vast multitude of spec- 
tators.’ 

As the work proceeds, we shall be able to 
speak more decisively as to its merits; in 
the mean time we can confidently affirm, the 
part already finished is well worthy of the 
public approbation. 


‘* One of these unhappy maniacs is described, by 
De Foe, as going about naked, excepting a pair of 
drawers, crying day and night—* Oh! the great and 
the dreadful God!” He “repeated those words con- 
tinually, with a voice and countenance full of horror, 
a swift pace, and nobody could ever find him to stop, 
or rest, or take any sustenance; at least, that ever I 
could hear of. I met this poor creature several times 
in the streets, and would have spoken to him, but he 
would not enter into speech with me, nor any one 
else, but held on his dismal cries continually.’’-— 
Jour. p. 26.’ 
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Specimens of Sonuets from the most celebrated 
Italian Poets: with Translations. London, 
1827. Murray. 


Tats volume consists of a selection, taken 
from the Componimenti_Lirici de’ pid illustri 
Poeti d'Italia, a collection published by our 
countryman, Mathias, in Naples, in 1819. 
We are at a loss to conceive why the anony- 
mous editor of this work has thought proper 
to make his selection from a selection, while, 
having before him the whole literature of 
Italy, he might have drawn at the fountain- 
head, and given us a selection of his own, by 
which we might have been enabled to judge 
whether he possessed the taste, the judgment, 
and the learning which every editor should 
bring to his task. 

The volume begins with a sonnet of 
Dante’s, a noble beginning, doubtless, al- 


, though Dante was not the first of sonnet wn- 


ters. After this comes Cino da Pistoja, and 
others, until the collection of sonnets, con- 
sisting of forty-nine, concludes with one of 
Metastasio’s. One thing, however, surprises 
us, and it is that, although some writers, 
such, for instance, as Giambattista, Cotta, 
and others, are quoted three or four times, 
not one sonnet has been given of the divine 
Petrarch’s. This omission, as unpardonable 


a one as if the editor of a collection of English 
, songs should omit to quote Dibdin or Tho:nas 


Moore, strongly reminds us of the blunders of 
the academicians of France, who, in the first 


| edition of their Dictionary, entirely left out 


the word academy ! 

Another fault we have to find with this 
collection, is, that it entirely consists of son- 
nets on love, whence it would appear that the 


( Italians can never write poetry but when in- 


spired by the tender passion; an assertion 
which will, however, be denied by all who 
are in any degree acquainted with Italian h- 
terature. Why, for instance, did not the 
editor give Minzoni’s celebrated sonnet on 
the death of our Saviour, Quando Gesu con 
l’Ultimo Lamento, and many others which 
shine with equal lustre on the diadem of the 
Italian muse. 

From the selection, let us now turn to the 
translations in this volume. Since English, 
from its great abundance of words, 1s the 
most compendious of moderp languages, we 
can conceive the difficulty of rendering four- 
teen Italian, by an equal number of Engitsh 
verses, without introducing something that 1s 
not to be found in the original. But while a 
writer claims the title of a poet, if he intro- 
duces in the translation ideas which are not 
to be found in the original, and are the off- 
springs of his own imagination; he as cer- 
tainly forfeits the title of a translator, since by 
so doing, he confesses his incapacity to give 
a fuithful, as well as an elegant translation, 
and to embody, as it were, in his own lan- 
guage, the thoughts which have sprung to life, 
in that of the author he is attempting to trans- 
late. A few examples will make our mean- 
ing more fully understood. In the sonneg 
from Darte, page 2,— 

« Deh pellegrini che pensosi andate 

Forse di cosa che non v'é presente,’ Xc. 
is thus rendered :— 
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* Say, pilgrims, ye that onward journey slow, 
Musing, perchance, on things remote and dear,’ 
&e. 

The word dear is not in the original, and, 
in our Opinion, destroys the beautiful simpli- 
city of the ‘Cosa non presente.’ Dante is 
then addressing Pilgrims, who, as they jour- 
ney on, muse on what they have left behind ; 
but that all they have left and think of is dear 
to them, is neither expressed, nor appears to 
be understood, in the original. Though it is 
natural that we should in absence think of 
those that are dear, memory is not less fre- 
quently the cause of pain than of pleasure, 
and the weary pilgrim on the way of life, 
when looking back, has too often cause to 
weep as well as smile at the thought of ‘ cosa 
che non v’e presente.’ 

In the sonnet from Giovanni della Cosa :— 
*Son queste, Amor, le vaghe trecce bionde, 
Tra fresche rose é puro latte sparse, 

Ch’io prender bramo, e far vendetta in parte 
Delle piaghe ch’io porto aspre e profonde ? 

is thus translated :— 

* Are these the tresses, Love, of hue so fair, 
Amid pure milk and freshest roses spread, 
Which I would ravish from the beautiful head, 
And thus avenge the cruel wounds I bear?’ 

The words ‘from the beautiful head’ are 
not in the original, and certainly do not serve 
to improve the passage, since it is evident 
that the tresses which the poet wishes to ob- 
tain, hang from the head of his mistress. On 
the other hand, the expression of the third 
verse is much lessened by omitting the words 
‘in parte ;’ since the poet asserts, in the ori- 
ginal, that could he obtain these tresses, he 
would esteem himself partly (not, as in the 

translation, entirely,) repaid for the pangs he 
suffers. In the sonnet from Matteo Maria 
Boyardo, page 8 :— 

‘Chi non ha visto ancora il gentil viso 

Che solo in terra si pareggia al sole,’ &c. 
is thus rendered :— 
* Who never on that face has gazed awhile, 
The world’s sole light, that dims the day-star’s 
beam,’ &c. 

The Italian poet here says, that the coun- 
tenance of his mistress is the only object on 
earth whose brightness can be compared to 
the sun; the translator says, that the said 
countenance, ‘ the world’s sole light,’ puts out 
the sun, and makes its bright beams ‘ of none 
avail.’ That a beautiful woman should ap- 
pear to her lover as the bright sun on earth 
is both natural and poetical; but that she 


to see the sun obscured, as through a thick 
November fog, is highly improbable, and, we 
had almost said, ridiculous. 

But we will not part in anger with the edi- 
tor of this pleasing volume, whose faults we 
have felt it our duty to point out. Weshall, 
therefore, conclude by observing, that a great 
number of passages are translated with consi- 
derable fidelity and elegance, notwithstand- 
ing the difticulty—we had almost said the 
impossibility—of rendering, ina similar num- 
ber of verses, the ideas a poet has expressed 
in his native tongue; and that the anonymous 
editor and translator of these Specimens has 

rformed his task in a manner which it 
would be difficult to equal, and perhaps im- 
possible to excel. 


so 





THE JEYNES AND BOODHISTS. 

(Concluded from p. 563.) 
Ar the conclusion of our review of this in- 
teresting and valuable work, we promised 
our readers, at some future period, an extract 
descriptive of serpent worship in the east. 
The author traces this worship through the 
various countries of the globe, and describes 
it in a manner the most attractive and in- 
structive. From the portion of the volume 
which treats of its nature and peculiarities in 
India, we select the following :— 

‘In the Courma outar, or incarnation of 
Vishnu into the form of a tortoise, to support 
the earth which was sinking into the ocean, we 
have the detail of the memorable churning of 
the ocean (an evident symbol of the deluge,) 
and a particular account of the service afford- 
ed on that occasion by the serpent Vasuka. 
Around the vast mountain Mandar, which 
served as a churning staff, says the legend, the 
serpent Vasuka was twined in many a fold, by 
way of a rope, at the head and tail of which 
those imaginary beings the Soors and As- 
soors pulled with all their might, until the 
fourteen precious gems were produced that 
had been previously swallowed up by the 
ocean in a recorded deluge of former times. 
They now, continues the story, pull forth the 
serpent’s head repeatedly, and as often let it 
go, while there issued from his mouth a con- 
tinued steam of fire, smoke, and wind, which, 
ascending in thick clouds replete with light- 
ning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
band, who were already fatigued with their 
labours, whilst a shower of flowers was shaken 
from the top of the mountain Mandar, which 
covered the heads of the whole assembly. In 
the mean time, the roaring of the ocean, whilst 
thus violently agitated, was like the bellowing 
ofa mighty cloud. Thousands of various pro- 
ductions of the great deep were torn to pieces 
in the concussion, and every specific being of 
the ocean, and all the inhabitants of that vast 
abyss, were annihilated. This tremendous de- 
scription of convulsed nature is evidently allu- 
sive to the deluge, and strongly corroborates 
the opinions of the learned and pious Maurice, 
who has ever, in his exertions, endeavoured to 
prove the truth of the Sacred Volume by a com- 
parison with the history and religion of the 
idolatrous nations of Asia. The great and 
many-headed serpent Ananta, or Sees Naga, 
king of the serpents, and, according to the 
Puranas, presiding over the realms below, is 
stated to have resided in Padalon, or hell, the 
everlasting abode of wicked spirits. In the 
fancied representations of the Hindoo mytho- 


il ee | logy, we find the god Vishnu, or the preserv- 
should so dim his sight as to permit him oaly | 0ey WE S ) pres 


ing power, represented as sleeping upon this 
enormous snake, whose expanded heads form a 
canopy for the god, during his repose of a thou- 
sand years. Sees Naga, also called Ananta, 
the chief of the serpents, an incarnation of 
Vishnu in the form of a serpent, having a thou- 
sand heads, and residing in Padalon, or the 
lower regions. He is represented as baving 
a gorgeous appearance, a crown set with re- 
splendent gems on each of his heads, one of 
which is larger and brighter than the rest. His 
eyes gleaming like flaming torches; his neck, 
his tongue, and his body are black ; his gar- 
ments red, with yellow skirts, and a sparkling 
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jewel in each of his ears. His four arms are 
extended, and adorned with rich bracelets ; in 
his hands are the holy shell, the war mace, the 
chukra, or quoit, and the lotos. The Hindoos 
likewise imagine that the carth is supported on 





the heads of Sees Naga, on the horn of a cow, 
on the back of a tortoise, and on the tusks of a 
boar.’ 


1. Bulletin Universel des Sciences, et de 
l’Industrie. Paris; London, Truettel et 
Wurtz: published monthly. 2. Le Globe, 
Paris; London, Rolandi: thrice a week, 
3. La Revue Encylopédique. Paris; Lon- 
don, Rolandi: monthly. 

Wits the exception of the Annals of Che- 
mistry, Annals of Mines, and one or two 
others, exclusively occupied with certain 
special branches of human knowledge, the 
three periodical journals whose titles are enu- 
merated alove, are incontestibly the best 
edited of all that are puvlished in France. 

Le Bulletin Universel, published under the 
direction of Le Baron de lérussac, is parti- 
cularly devoted to the sciences. Itis di- 
vided into eight sections, which may be either 
united or separated, thus rendering it much 
more convenient for all who cultivate the 
sciences, who may, from this arrangement, 
choose the portion that suits them, without 
being obliged to take at the same time 
what would be of no service The follow- 
ing is the classification of Le Bulletin 
Universel : 

Ist section—Mathematics, astronomy, phy- 
sic, and chemistry. 

2nd,—Natural sciences and geology. 

3rd.—Medical sciences. 

4th.—Agriculture and rural economy. 

5th: —Technology. 

6th.—Geography, statistics, and voyages. 

7th.—History, antiquity, and philology. 

8th.—The military art. 

Le Globe is less scientific than literary; 
and less literary than philosophic. Its edi- 
tors are mostly ancient pupils of that Normal 
school which has been so justly celebrated, 
and in which the various branches of know- 
ledge were publicly taught by the most emi- 
nent men in France. An analysis of new 
works, essays upon philosophical and literary 
questions, announcements of the transac- 
tions of learned societies, and critiques upon 
the theatres, enter into the plan of this jour- 
nal. 

La Revue Encyclopédique, edited by a 
number of learned French and foreign literati, 
under the direction of M. Jullien, embraces, 
at the same time, science, literature, and the 
fine arts. This work is divided into four 
sections :— 

lst.—Memoirs and notices upon subjects of 
general interest. 

2nd.—Analyses of new and choice works; 
comprehending three sub-divisions for the three 
great branches of physical and natural sciences 5 
moral and political sciences ; and literature and 
the fine arts. 

3rd.—Bibliographic bulletin, composed of 
analytical announcements of new books, classed 
in the order of the different countries, and each 
country according to its rank in sciences. 

4th.—Scientific and literary news, distri- 
buted after the same system of classification. 

Established in 1819, it may be said, that 
La Revue Encyclopédique has succeeded in 
supplying a desideratum, which all civilized 
nations had long felt the want of. It pre- 
sents a central medium of communication to 
savans and the friends of science, for the lite- 
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rature and the arts of every country; and has 
contributed to making them acquainted with 


intelligence, as were most worthy of notice. 
Embracing within itself the whole circle of 
human knowledge, it suits the generality of 
readers, as they can by means of it follow 
the progress of the sciences in different coun- 
tries—learn the daily truths deducible from 
political economy, from the science of go- 
vernment, and from legislation ; follow astro- 


their gigantic strides. By the help of this 
journal, they may compare the state of litera- 


the work they acquire no profound knowledge 
respecting the various sciences, they will, at 


least, have been put aw courant with the im- | 


yrovements made in each, in different parts 
of the world, Let La Revue Encyclopédique 
be on its guard against the mediocrity of some 
of its articles, and be rather less indulgent in 
its criticisms, as well as less tardy in noticing 
new works, and it will deserve to be placed 
at the head of the best periodicals in Europe. 

Le Globe betrays none of the defects which 
we have just attributed to La Revue Encylo- 
pédique. 
dependence, the superiority of its criticisms ; 
and it is almost always the first to announce 
those new publications which make their ap- 
pearance in France. But its plan is much 
more circumscribed than that of La Revue 
Encyclopédique. Foreign literature occupies 
but asmall proportion of its pages ; which, 
being devoted to specific objects, are more 
learned, correct, and eloquent. 

Le Bulletin Universel is, for the sciences, 
what La Revue Encyclopédique is both for 
them and for literature; with this difference, 
however, that the latter journal contains no 
articles but what are furnished by its own 
contributors, whilst the former borrows large- 
ly from the different periodicals of Europe. 
Like La Revue Encyclopédique, it is also 
rather backward in its announcements of new 
works, and in its translations of articles bor- 


rowed from foreign journals: thus, to cite but | 


one example, we noticed in the number for 
May last (sixth section), the translation of an 
article upon ‘ The Situation of England,’ by 
Mr. Frederick Degeorge, inserted in the 
number for June 1826, of Des Ocios de 


Espanoles Emigrados, and which was trans- 
lated, for the first time, in La Revue Britan- 


nique, of the September following, and was | 


‘of ignorance, and of blind and exaggerated 
hatred towards their former capital: the Ger- 
such works, and such literary and scientific | 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


man papers cannot refrain from a certain pomp 
of euridition: the Italian journals, not being 
able, thanks to the Austrian police, to notice 
any but positive and natural sciences, gene- 
rally proceed straight forward, and take for 
their pag conscience and sugacity. In the 
Peninsula there are no periodical publications, 
In France the number of them is immense, 


_and they are remarkable for the propriety and 
nomy in its new conquests,—chemistry in | 
its new creations,—geography in its far dis- | 
tant excursions,—and the mechanic arts in | 


urbanity of their polemical discussions; great 
order presides over the composition of their 
works, and, as with all people who are but 
just entering the path of mechanical industry, 


there is to be observed in the French journals 
ture in different nations ; and if, by perusing | 


but little practical instruction. 


and writings, much theoretic knowledge, and 
In England 
it is quite the contrary—practical knowledge 
is here all that is sought for, and both sides of 
a subject are treated with the feeling of con- 


_viction, and the free tone of democracy. 





It is remarkable for its spirit of in- | 








reproduced as an extract in La Revue En-_ 


cyclop¢dique, and in Le Producteur, for the 
month of December in the same year. 


have thus briefly analysed, and which may 
each in its kind be considered as the best 


that is published in Paris, are quite sufficient. 


to show the spirit of the French periodical 
press, when it is not enslaved by the censor- 
ship. In the United States where factions 


are unknown, a love of liberty and of order 
pervades all writings. 





A Practical Treatise on Banking. By J. W. 
GILBART. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 1827. 
E. Wilson. 

A most complete pamphlet, and invaluable 

to all who are desirous of full information on 

the subject. As the title more fully expresses, 
it contains ‘an account of the London and 
country banks, exhibiting their system of 
book-keeping, the terms on which they trans- 
act their business, their custom in regard to 
bills of exchange, and their method of mak- 
ing calculations ;’ with a view of joint stock 
banks, the branch banks of the bank of Eng- 
land, nd of the banks of Scotland and Ire- 
land. We shall be glad to see the author's 

History and Principles of Banking, which he 

has in preparation. 





A few Practical Observations on the Bankrupt 
Law. Bya Man of Business. London, 
1827. Sherwood and Co. 

Tuts isa very clever pamphlet, written in an 
easy and agreeable style. Its subject is of 
importance to all, and from the manner in 
which it is treated, may be understood by 
any. The author has evidently studied it 
with the attention of one who desired to sim- 
plify it as much as possible, and he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in his object. 





A Practical Treatise on the Use of the Blow- 
pipe, in Chemical and Mineral Analysis: in- 
cluding a systematic Arrangement of Simple 
Minerals, &c. By Joun GrirFin, 12mo. 
pp. 308. London, 1827. Bumpus. Grif- 
fin and Co., Glasgow. 

Tuts is a cleverly compiled little volume, and 


one that will prove extremely useful to those 


; | who wish to obtain a practical knowledge of 
To conclude, the three journals which we _ 


this interesting study. They will find in it, 
comprised within a small compass and at a 


_ comparatively trifling charge, all the essential 


Freed but yesterday | 


from the yoke of Spain, the few journals | 


pay reach us from Buenos Ayres and 
Oy > v > 
“Zexico, Colombia and Peru, bear the stamp 


information contained in a variety of elabo- 
rate and expensive works. The author has 
endeavoured to smooth the path to minera- 
logical investigation, particularly for those 
who are debarred the advantage of personal 
instruction from a proficient in the science, 
and we tender him the merit of having, to a 
considerable extent, effected this purpose. The 
work is illustrated by five very creditable cop- 





per-plate engravings of the varieties of the 
blowpipe and other instruments requisite in 
mineralogical analysis. It is altogether a 
very neatly ‘ got up’ pocket volume. 


Constable’s Miscellany of Mariner's Ti 
Islands, and Vol. 4 of Adventures of British 
Seamen. Edinburgh, 1827. Constable 
and Co. 

To these neat and cheap publications of voy- 

ages and travels we have elsewhere had ocea- 

sion to refer. The adventures of Mr. Mari- 
ner have been long admired, and it is grati- 
fying to see them published in a form more 
within the reach of ordinary book purchasers. 

The Adventures of British Seamen contain 

accounts of the shipwreck of the Antelope, 

the voyage of Capt. Bligh, the voyage of the 

Pandora, and of the destruction of the ship 

Boyd, on the coast of New Zealand,—stories 

which have been the favourites of our child- 

hood, and which we may still peruse with 
delight. 








Questions in Roman History. By J.Q. Bur- 
LER. 12mo. pp. 300. London, 1827. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

A very important school book, chiefly in- 

tended as an accompaniment to Goldsmith. 

We would recommend its adoptiou to a very 

wide extent. 

—_—_—_—_—_—KK—S—s__—_aEEE— 
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TO THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Sir,—If the following invocation savours ra- 
ther too much of high-seasoned familiarity, con- 
sider same as the off-hand trifle fiowing from a 
convalescent just returned from St. Ronan’s 
Well, having enjoyed the felicity of partaking 
of a single dinner with the Cleikum Club, and 
believe me ever one of the multitude of your 
admirers, and your respectful servant, 

SAMPSON SUMMERTHORN. 
Bucklersbury, Oct, 3. 


Tom Moore, restring thy barp, which none can 
sound like you, 

Immortalizing beauty, here is a fair one new ; 

No wench you ever saw, yOu may swear it by 
ods bobs, 

Can make your mouth to water, like comely 
Meggy Dods. 

For what’s the feast of love, angelic, fair, and 
fresh, 

When the appetite is up, without a bit of flesh : 

Her choicest cates to bring, brisk in her best of 
mobs, 

Your friend, old Epicurus, would worship 
Meggy Dods. 

First course is Venus’ gift, old Ocean's orbit 
pride ; 

Next Dian’s forester bids ‘ hart of grease’ pro- 
vide ; 

Then Juno’s feather’d throng; preserves Pomona 
jobs, 

Gives in summer bloom desert—but none de- 
sert Meggy Dods. 


Be it roast, or boil, or stew, broil, fricasee, or 





fry, 

A collop, or a devil, soups, puddings, hash, or 
pie ; 

A haggis, friar’s chicken, cock-a-leckie, or fat 
gobs, 


You need but ask and have, when you visit 
Meggy Dods. 





-— 


Saran P< 
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Bring, bring here Jubal’s lyre, thou proud aspir- 
ant strike, 

Here is the melting beauty, to season life we 
like ; 

The Cleikum Club, all rapture, shall pledge you 
with hob nobs, 

And chaunt the piquant ditty, Tom Moore on 
Megyy Dods. 





IRISH HATRED OF INFORMERS. 


Hatrep of informers is an almost universal 
feeling among Irishmen. An informer is, in 


their estimation, a double distilled villain, | belonging to the wretched individual. He 


for whose crime there is no palliation or 
excuse; and while his victim receives their 
sympathy, he never fails to obtain their hatred 
and contempt. To borrow the whimsical 


sentence of an Irish author, ¢ it is the braying | government situation abroad, together with a 


in a mortar of a thousand little sooty devils 
to make one great big black devil;’ or to 
speak more intelligibly, they regard it as the 
last pitch of moral degradation, to which 
those only can arrive who have been profi- 
cient in every other sin. 


The instances in which this deeply rooted 
feeling has been manifested, are very nume- 
rous; a few have happened within our own 
knowledge, and the recital of them may be 
not only interesting, but may describe the 
power and extent of the feeling better than 
mere language could do. 


During the rebellion of 1799—the Irish 
‘seign of terror’—a circumstance occurred, 
to which of course a different interpretation 
will be given according to the sentiments of 
him who hears or reads it, but which, in the 
days of Sparta’s glory, would have immor- 
talized her who was the heroine of it. The 
only son of a poor widow, Mary Brady, was 
arrested for some act to which one party gave 
the name of ¢reason, but which another called 
the ‘attempt to free a country from the 
shackles that palsied the energies which give 
genius its spring, and passion its vigour. — 
With those opposite readings we have nothing 
todo. The young man was condemned by 
martial law, and was led out to die. Ilis 
mother followed the military procession that 
ushered the poor fellow to his doom, and, in 
accents that may be conceived but cannot be 
expressed, she besought the officer on whose 
word his life depended, to ‘ spare her 
boy.’ The soldier was inexorable, her peti- 


tions were unnoticed, as if unheard; but | 


when they were arrived at the appointed 
place of execution, he suddenly turned and 
offered life to his silent and shivering capture, 
on condition of his discovering the members 





—_—— 
2 





_ber another of more recent occurrence. About 
three years since, a gardener in the employ- 


ment of a gentleman of property and influ- 
ence in the county of Cork, was charged with 
being concerned in the burning of his master’s 


house, in company with a large party, no 
other of whom was discovered. The circum- 


stance which led to his apprehension was re- 
markable. A blunderbuss burst as he was 


firing it, and struck off two of his fingers: 


| 





—— 


of the association with which he was con- | 


nected. The mother was kneeling by the side 


of her child, and her eye with the glare of a | 


maniac was fixed upon his bloodless cheek. 
They both started at the soldier's offer; and 
the son appeared to hesitate, but the mother 
instantly rose from her posture of humiliation, 
and said, ‘ my child, my child, if you do, my 
bitter curse shall be upon you, and the milk 
that you took from my bosom shall be poison 


! ourselves to be the same. 


in your veins.” He was executed. The child- | 
less widow returned to her home, and the 


evening of that day saw her at rest for ever. 
Her heart had broken in the struggle. 
This is one remarkable instance, I remem- 


one of them was found the next morning by 
the police, and recognized immediately as 


was tried in Cork, convicted and hanged ; 
but it is well known that every exertion was 
used to induce him to discover his accom- 
plices. His life was offered him, and a 


considerable sum of money, but all in vain ; 
the man’s lips appeared sealed, and he died 
without making any thing like a public con- 
fession. 

The writer of these anecdotes heard the 
first from one who witnessed the scene, and 
he is well acquainted with the fact stated in 
the other. 





SONNET: 
THE BROKEN HEART. 
‘ Her eye-lashes were worn away with tears, 
Her lips and cheeks were like things dead—so pale, 
Her hands were thin, and through their wandering 
veins 
And weak articulations, might be seen 
Day’s ruddy light.,—P. B. SHELLY. 
Hast thou not mark’d a faint and trembling 
smile, 
Shedding its feeble lustre o’er her face ? 
Whilst in her eye a glist’ning tear the while 
Bespeaks a grief no weeping can efface ; 
Hast thou not watched the heaving of that 
breast, 
As broken sighs, those harbingers of woe, 
Have burst their tenement? too ill represt 
To hide the bitter agony below. 
And then the glassy brightness of her eye, 
Its vacant stare, its wild unsteady glance, 
The pallid langour of her countenance, 
Replete with beauteous serenity ; 
When this thou mark’st, these fading signs 
impart 
Unerring emblems—of a broken heart. 
G.D.R, 





THE GOOD OLD TIMES! 


Men view every thing with reference to 
themselves, their interests, tastes, whims, and 


caprices, and need we therefore be surprised | 
that the lessons of experience are usually 


thrown away and neglected? The advances 
of old age are surveyed with regret and dis- 
may. Being the secret dupes of »ur own 
wishes, we cannot bear to behold the ravages 
which time makes in our features, and we 
exclaim, with the amorous and gallant Ovid, 
‘ Odimus nos videre in speculo.’ Every thing 
changes, every thing grows old around us, 
while, by an easy illusion, we still believe 
A strange contra- 
diction indeed ! that produces an oblivion of 
the present, to revel in the contemplation of 
the past, which is never to return, and which 
we can never forget, no more than our own 
inexplicable chimeras, and the phantoms of 


our brain. 





The Goop Otp Times! those are the 
words that are so often repeated by every 
mouth. They are ‘ the flattering wunction 
which old fellows apply to their minds,’ that 
consoles them for the infirmities of advanced 
life, and makes them return, at least fora few 
moments, to the period of youthful joy and 
vivacity of imagination. The good old times! 
a mighty chasm of half a century instantly 
disappears, and is filled up by the transient 
recollection of youth and beauty, prosperity 
and health! Is it possible to compare the 
present dreary moment with the blissful pe- 
riod pictured by our flattering imaginations, 
when we were so different from our actual 
state of caducity and feebleness? Self-love, 
vanity, infirmity, and prejudice, all combine 
to delude us into an error so pleasing to our 
hearts! § The good old times,’ exclaims an 
antiquated warrior, casting up his grey whis- 
kers, ‘ what battles were then fought, and 
what victories gained. But now we no 
longer behold those martial aspects, that 
made our battalions so formidable and im- 
posing. The soldier’s arm is no longer able 
to support his firelock, and his knapsack is 
an intolerable burthen on his back. The 
voice of the officers is shrill and childish, and 
the good old soldier, forgetful of his increas- 
ing deafness, is ready to declare that the re- 
port of the cannon is not so loud as it was in 
the days of his youth.’ ‘ In former times,’ 
exclaims an elderly lady, who, having now 
no object to interest her heart, divides her 
time between slander and the church,—in 
former times, the men were polite, well bred, 
facetious, and pleasant, and ever attentive to 
the ladies; but the youth of the preset 
day, good Heavens! how impertinent, inat- 
tentive, and inconsiderate, and even how 
profligate, impious, and profane!’ Softly, 
my good old lady, do not forget that you 
were educated in the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, in the very 
golden age of gallantry and the graces! ‘In 
the good old times, trade and commerce flou- 
rished, and fortunes were easily made,’ ex- 
claims an old merchant, who, even before 
the date panic, had twice appeared in the Ga- 
zette. The same kind of language is unl- 
formly repeated by the old. ‘ The dancers of 
the present day are not comparable to those 
of old,’ says one; ‘none of our present mu- 
sic is to be compared to Handel’s,’ says ano- 
ther; ‘ even society itself is ridiculous and 
intolerable,’ says a third; ‘and we have 
now no poets to compare with Glover and 
Churchill,’ says a fourth. There is no end 
to such impertinent and ridiculous exclama- 
tions. Ifwe were inclined to listen to those 
effusions of spleen and vanity, we should be 
tempted to believe that the earth is not so 
productive as formerly, or the rays of the sun 
so warm, vivifying, and fecundatory as of 
old. But are these follies to have no end? 
No. Man, in every period, is selfish and 


| presumptive, and refers every thing to him- 


self; nor will Time, that lays its hand on 
every thing else, be able to apply its healing 
influence to the erroneous turn of his imag 
nation. 

—+o +e 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Tuts lady has, for a great many years, writ- 
ten, and written, and written, till she has, at 
length, written herself into an idea that she 
isa writer. There is, in ber writings, an af- 
fected expansion of mind, which but ill con- 
ceals contracted sentiments. Her utmost 
qualifications entitle her to be a governess to 
Roman Catholic children. 

I cannot repress the very large portion of 
disgust [ experience, while reading her 
Siege of Rochelle. I consider Father Arsene, 
temporally, in his conduct towards Clara, 
as an execrable old brute. What pre- 
vented him, when possessed of the knowledge 
of the real murderer, from publicly declaring 
her innocence? What prevented his insist- 
ing on her following the advice of the elder 
judge? What prevented his having many 
interviews with Valimore, and relieving his 
mind by avowing the purity of his beloved ? 
Why, forsooth, the nonsensical argument of 
‘the sacred seal of confession,’ which equally 
closed his denouncement of an actual crimi- 
nal! Inflated with this absurd persuasion, 
he could stifle every feeling of humanity,—he 
could have the brutality to behold the head 
of an innocent girl laid beneath the axe of 
the executioner,—he could hear her name 
made the mark of execration ;—when a word 
from him might have restored her to safety, 
to happiness, to honour. I cannot regard 
Clara as a Christian heroine; I view her as 
a victim to filial piety in its abstract sense, 
without the co-operation of affection, esteem, 
or even of respect. But these feelings ought 
to have had no weight with her spiritual ad- 
viser. And yet this very repulsive character 
is drawn as a fa:thful portrait of an exemplary 
priest. 

Respecting the Scottish novels, Madame 














de Genlis, in a late work, presumes to ob- 
serve, —‘In these novels, I discover neither | 
imagination, nor real interest, nor eloquent | 
passage ; and I must confess that they have 

appeared very tiresome to me.’-—This appears | 
a powerful condemnation; and, pronounced | 


by a seeming literata, might possibly have | 
some weight; but for an unfortunate confes- | 


sion that occurs directly afterwards—and that 
is, that she does not understand them ! 

Why will authors presume either to praise | 
or dispraise what they avowedly do not 
understand ? 

In attempting to characterize Byron’s po- 
ems, she says, ‘It is true that one meets oc- 
casionally with fine poetical ¢irades, but they 
are wholly destitute of any plan, and the fic- 
tions are always rather extravagant than in- 
genious. It is obvious, that the author al- 
Ways reasons without principles ; and that he 
talks of love and of friendship without any 
real sensibility. He is, besides, almost al- 
ways mistaken ; because he is never moral, 
religious, sensible, noreven human. A hate- 
ful misanthropy pervades the whole of his 
poems ; and this feeling seems to spring, not 
from the vehement indignation of virtue 
against vice, but from the satiety of a heart, 
corrupted, exhausted, and withered by de- 


bauchery, and by a life marked with excess 
and irregularity.’ 


| soul of my life. 


| 
‘ 


| I may see you again more quickly. 





Is it possible to conceive a more gross per- 
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sonal attack, than is conveyed in the latter 
part of this precious morceau? And yet, let 
any one read what immediately follows, and 
he would fairly call the stability of the old 
woman’s intellects in question. ‘I do not 
pretend, by this censure, to attack personally 
the author, of whom I know nothing!!!’ 3. 





SONG—MoorisH AiR, 
WouLpst keep the deep dye of thine eye in its 


brightness— 

Thy cheek in its love hue—thy step in its light- 
ness— 

Thy heart that lies sleeping, with hope for its 
pillow, 

From shock of the blast and from bound of the 
billow? 


Then come not with me! 
My spirit is wilder than storm of the sea! 


Wouldst have a fair home—see each sun set in 
gladness— 

And morning awake thee, but never to sadness ; 

Where thy life all unrippled might wimple 
away, 

Like a pure little stream on a softsummer day ? 

Then flee, maiden !—tflee ! 

Go wed with the whirlwind, but mate not with 

me! 


But wouldst thou, to gain thee a bliss without 
telling, 

Take far in the desert thy desolate dwelling— 

And worship the fierce-flaming orb that rose 
o’er thee, 

Though frenzy should follow the smile that he 
bore thee ? 

Away, then, with me! 
No spouse for the rover more fitting can be! 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE*. 
(Continued from page 634.) 


Ye A ee 


No. III. 
Nice, 10th Germinal. 
I NEVER pass a day without loving you, nor 
a night without pressing you in my arms; I 
never take a cup of tea without cursing both 
glory and ambition whi.h detain me from the 
In the midst of business, at 
the head of my troops, and when going 
round my encampments, my adorable Jose- 
phine reigns alone in my heart, and occupies 
all my thoughts. If I hasten from you 
with the swiftness of the Rhine, it is only that 
g If I rise 
in the middle of the night to continue my la- 
bours, it is only in the hope that they may 
hasten, by a few days, the arrival of my sweet 
friend ; and yet in your letter of the 23rd to 
the 26th Ventose, you address me in the se- 
cond person plural, vous—you yourself. O 
fie, how could you write that letter? How 
cold a one itis? And then from the 23rd to 
the 26th, four days—how have you been 
employed that you have not written to your 
husband? Ah, my friend, that vous and 
those four days make me regret my former 
indifference. Woto him who is the cause of 
this—may he, for his torment and punish- 
ment, experience all that conviction and evi- 
dence have made me suffer. Hell has no 
torment—the furies no serpents! Vous! 


vous! ah, what will it be in a fortnight? | 


* Of this collection, three letters were published in 
England several years since. 





— 
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A LS 
My soul is sorrowful; my heart is enslaved, 
and my imagination terrifies me.—You love 
me less—you will be consoled. Some day 
you will love me no longer; tell me so, I 
shall at least know how to deserve my mis- 
fortune.—Adieu, woman, torment, happiness, 
the hope and soul of my life, whom [I love, 
whom I fear, who inspires me with those 
tender sentiments which recal me to the 
feelings of nature, to those tempestuous 
emotions, which are as volcanic as the thun- 
der. I ask not of you either eternal love or 
fidelity, but merely truth and unlimited frank- 
ness. The day on which you tell me ‘ I love 
you less,’ will be either the last of my love or 
of my existence. If my heart were vile enou 
to love without any return, | would cut it 
to pieces with my teeth. Josephine! Jose- 
phine! remember what I have often told you: 
Nature has formed me with a strong and de- 
cided soul; you she has made of laces and 
gauze. Have you ceased toloveme? Pardon 
me, soul of my life, my feelings are affected, 
my heart, occupied by you alone, has fears 
which make me miserable. I am weary of 
not calling you by your name ; | expect you 
will write to me. 

Adieu! Ah! if you love me less, you 
never can have loved, and then, indeed, I 
am much to be pitied. BONAPARTE, 

P. S.—The war this year is much altered. 
I have obtained meat, bread, and forage ; 
my armed cavalry will soon be ready to 
march; my soldiers place a confidence in 
me which cannot be described. You, and 
you only vex me; you, the pleasure and tor- 
ment of my life. A kiss to your children, of 
whom you say nothing. To be sure, doing 
so, would occasion longer letters; and ten 
o’clock morning visitors would not have the 
pleasure of seeing you. Woman!!! 

A la Citoyenne Bonaparte, 

Rue Chantereine, No. 6, a Paris. 


French Republic. 
Head-Quarters, Milan, 20 Prairial. 

Year four of the Republic one and indivisible. 

Josephine, — You ought to have set out 
from Paris, on the 5th, afterwards on the 
11th, and yet you were still there on the 
12th. My soul had prepared itself for joy. 
It is now filled with grief. All the couriers 
arrive without bringing me any letters. When 
you do send me a few lines, your style is 
never that of real feeling. You have loved 
me from a slight caprice, and you are already 
sensible how ridiculous it would be to let 
such a sentiment engross your heart; it seems 
to me that you have made your choice, and 
that you know whom to apply to to supply my 
place. I wish you happiness, if inconstancy, 
I will not say perfidy, can obtain it. You 
have never loved me. I had hastened my 
operations ; I had calculated upon your be- 
ing at Milan on the 13th, and you are still 
in Paris. I turn my eyes inward on myself, 
and endeavour to stifle a passion that is un- 
worthy of me; and if glory suffice not for my 
happiness, it at least possesses the elements 
of death and immortality....As to you, let not 
my memory be odious to you .... My misfor- 
tune is to have known you too little—yours 


| to have judged me by the men who surround 
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you. My heart never experenced a me- 
diocre sensation. To love had been forbid- 
den it, but you have inspired it with a pas- 
sion boundless and irresistible....an intoxica- 
tion that degradesit. Yourimage held a higher 
place in my thoughts than the entire universe 
—your caprice was a sacred law to me. To 
see you was my sovereign happiness; you are 
beautiful and graceful, your mild and celes- 
tial disposition is painted on yourcountenance. 
I adored every thing in you, had you been 
more naive or younger, I should have loved 
you less. Every thing pleased me, even the 
remembrance of your errors, and the afilict- 
ing scene which took place a fortnight previ- 
ous to our marriage; all that you did was 
virtuous, all that you admired was honour- 
able; glory had no charms for me beyond its 
pleasing you, and flattering your self-love. 
Your portrait was ever next my heart; never 
a thought but when [ saw it, never an hour 
without seeing it, and covering it with kisses. 
As to you, you have left my portrait for six 
months without taking it out. Nothing has 
escaped me. If I were to continue, I should 
love you alone, and of all parts, this is the 
only one [ cannot adopt. Josephine, you 
would have formed the happiness of a less 
eccentric man. You have been my misfor- 
tune, I warned you of it, I felt it when my 
soul-engaged itself, when you, day by day, 
gained boundless empire over me, and sub- 
dued all my senses. Cruel woman! why did 
you make me hope for the existence of a senti- 
ment which you did not feel!!! But reproaches 
are unworthy of me—I have never believed 
in happiness. Death hovers about me daily; 
is life then worth so muchturmoil!! Adieu, 
Josephine ; remain in Paris, write to me no 
more, and respect at least my asylum. A 
thousand poignards tear my heart, do not 
plunge them in further. Adieu, my happi- 
ness, my life, all that existed for me upon 
earth!!! BONAPARTE, 
A la Citoyenne Bonaparte, 
Rue Chantereine, No. 6, a Paris. 











THE BATTLE SONG OF THE LANCERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF AHAB. 


LANCERS! advance to fight, 

Bold in freedom’s right, 

Be your's the torrent’s might, 

When from the black rock gushing, 
Down in thunder rushing, 

It puts the monarchs of the plain to flight. 


See the proud charger’s limb 
Weary with standing grows ; 
Give! give the rein to him, 
And on your foes. 
Hark! from the trumpet’s throat 
Rings out the brazen note 
That sounds their doom, 
But makes our minds elate 
Aud our big hearts vibrate, 
As doth upon our brows the waving plume. 


See! how the ground he paws, 

And from his steel-girt jaws 

Scornfully round the white foam throws. 
Fire sparks fly from his mane, 

And hot through every vein 
The red blood flows, 

Give! give him then the rein, 
And with them close. 

Men of the light-formed lance, 


Men of the eagle glance, 

On their bright ranks advance, 
And make them yield. 

Ye are in worth before 

The men who fought of yore, 

For they, to guard them, bore 
The iron shield. 

You but your valour have, 

Betwixt you and the grave. 

On! on! on! on ye brave, 
And sweep them from the field. 


But, when the charge is o’er, 
The suppliant spare ; 
When you ride deep in gore, 
Be mercy there. 
Man, true fame from mercy gains, 
Cruelty his valour stains, 
Toss your bright spears in air. 
Now! couch them, onward !—and be this your 
Crys 
Home and our king, England and victory ! 
S.R. J. 








THE ALBUM. 
TRANSLATED FROM A. V. ARNAULT. 
Tue name of album is given to a copy-book, 
whose blank leaves are intended for the in- 
sertion of writings in prose and poetry, also 
for music and drawings. 

When filled up, an album is one of the most 
unconnected collections imaginable, it is a 
real pot-point, for it has neither beginning 
nor end. 

What was the real origin of the album? 
The same, I believe, as that of the Traveller’s 
Day Book. Some travellers having requested 
different persons, with whom they became 
acquainted in the various towns through 
which they passed, to insert in a day-book 
some specimen of their talent, as a token of 
remembrance, this became a habit, which has 
been followed, and the traveller’s diary is 
now merely a receptacle in which strangers 
insert whatever they choose—such is now the 
album. 

Persons of very sedentary habits, and par- 
ticularly ladies, soon adopted this custom, 
which was first imported from Germany into 
France, about the beginning of the present 
century. No lady is now without an album— 
no woman of fashion can rest until the 
painter, the poet, the musician, and the 
preacher have been laid under contribution 
to fili the pages of her album. 

Too much reliance, therefore, ought not to 
be placed on the accuracy of the descriptions 
in an album, as they are mostly written by 
the express desire of the lady whose name 
appears on the title page; who, in order to 
adorn the pages of her album, has called forth 
the united talents of the most celebrated 
writers and artists of the day; it frequently 
abounds with the most beautiful imagery, 
and has a decided superiority over all other 
books of the kind. 

An album containing the poetical effusions 
of Parny, of Ducis, or of Chinier*, in their 
own hand-writing, is undoubtedly very va- 
luable ; but that which contains a drawing 
by Gerard, by Horace Vernet, or a flower 
traced by the hand of Redouté, is indeed a 
rare treasuref. 


* We must add the names of Byron, T. Moore, 
Monti, Goethe, &c.—Ep. 
+ We must add the names of Sir T. Lawrence, 


' Landseer, &c. 
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The book destined to contain this choice 
collection, is generally made of the most ex- 
pensive materials ; the binding of an album 
can never be too magnificent—its golden 
clasps are richly studded with diamonds, 
pearls, and turquoise, which also adorn the 
four angles of the outward cover, which are 
incased in gold. 

The most splendid albums are not always 
most prized, their brilliant outside, like splen- 
did clothing, frequently only serves to adorn 
a body devoid of sense or feeling. 








FINE ARTS. 


CLO L OLS 


As admirers of the fine arts, we notice, with 
great pleasure, the talent displayed by an 
artist of the name of Day, in the production 
of architectural models, both in the Grecian 
and old English styles, with the enrichment 
of their component parts, fully developed, 
and finished with a nicety we could not have 
credited, had it not been frequently in our 
power to examine them; and it is no small 
praise to say, that they are inferior only to 
the exquisite copies of the Temples of Greece 
and Rome, executed in Paris, by a French 
artist, about ten years since. Like the French 
models, those by Mr. Day are executed in 
gypsum, and, considering that they are en- 
tirely the works of his own hands, they ap- 
proach more nearly to an equality of the 
French, than could be at first imagined; for 
nearly throughout the latter, the enriched 
mouldings are cast from steel dies, no com- 
position being sufficiently tough or hard to 
retain the proper sharpness after a few im- 
pressions. Had our artist been enabled to 
avail himself of the same assistance in his 
moulds, his efforts would have been still 
more successful, but die-sinking in this coun- 
try is an expensive operation, and beyond his 
means of employment. 

Of the French models, several architects 
in Paris possess a portion; but we believe 
Mr. Nash has the greatest collection, which 
we had the gratification of seeing, at his re- 
sidence in Regent Street, some time since. 
To convey an idea of the value of sucha 
collection, as far as our memory avails us, 
we subjoin a list of them :— 


The Parthemom at 2. ccc cocccccece Athens 
The united Temples of Erectheus, Ditto 
Minerva, Pallas, and Pandrosus 


Temple of Theseus ........+..++ Ditto 
Temple of the Winds ............ Ditto 
Temple on the Ilissus ............ Ditto 
The Propyloea ....cesssececeees eee Ditto 
The Choragic Monument of _s Ditto 
CFALES 2 oc cecesececeeesces sens 
The Arch of Constantine ....... Rome 
Portico of Augustus .............. Ditto 
Temple of Fortuna Vivilis ........ Ditto 
Building, called by the French on Palmyra 
BRCRORES ccvcccs cececece cece 
Temple of Neptune .............. Ditto 
A TOD cccccccccccecccecccecese Dae 
Four Columns .......esecceee .+- Ditto 
Temple of Neptune .......--e0e0+- Postum 
Temple of Vesta ......seseseeeee Tivoli 
Temple of Augustus,,.......+..+. Pola 


Temple of Concord .....-...-..+. Agrigentum 
Temple at ..cccccocccccecccccsce sigesta 
Theatre at ..ccccccccces Herculaneum 


And several smaller ones, of which we have 
but a slight recollection. We were informed 
that for these Mr. Nash paid nearly £3,000 ; 
and while we admire the liberal feeling 





evinced in purchasing so large and expensive 
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a collection, we cannot but regret that the united obstacles. Rome had long occupied 
(his thoughts and wishes, but many years 
_ elapsed before he was able to accomplish a 
journey to that seat of the arts ; at length, in 


set should be yet incomplete. 

To refer again to Mr. Day, the models al- 
luded to represent a part of Burleigh House 
for an intended alteration, a small garden 
temple; the proposed fountain for the Carl- 
ton House Terrace, one of which has been 
made for the King; and one or two copies of 
the old English crosses, which were done to 
ascertain the patronage likely to be bestowed 
on such works by architects or persons ca- 
pable of appreciating the labour of the under- 
taking. Mr Day also exhibited this year, 
at Somerset House, a model of Salisbury 
Cathedral. This, however, was not equal in 
point of execution to his other works, he 
having been hurried to finish it in time for 
the opening of the exhibition. His principal 
work, and what has occupied him of late, is 
an extensive model of the projected improve- 
ments at Charing Cross and St. Martin’s 
Lane, showing the National Gallery, Royal 
Academy, &c. &c. from Mr. Nash’s designs. 
We sincerely hope that he may meet with 
such encouragement as will enable him to 
improve his ingenious labours to that degree 
of perfection which will render them worthy 
a place in a national museum. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Some very splendid works of art have been 
announced for publication during the ensuing 
season. Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
exhibit, at their rooms, a finished engraving, 
by Jolin Pye, from Turner’s picture of the 
Temple of Jupiter. It is a really magnificent 
print, and a perfect chef-d’cuvre of art, both 
as regards the work of the painter and the 
engraver. At the splendid rooms of the same 
establishment, we have also seen an impres- 
sion of Thompson’s beautiful print, from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s drawing of the Three 
Daughters of Lord Maryborough, and an 
etching of the president’s picture of the King, 
which is now nearly completed by William 
Finden, and which will be an admirable 
specimen of engraving in the line manner. 
They have also nearly ready the first number 
of engravings, from his Majesty’s collection 
of pictures, and a highly interesting and well 
executed print by John Burnet, from the well 
known poem, ‘ John Anderson my Jo.’— 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Son have nearly ready 
the superb print, by Goodall, from Turner’s 
Tivoli; and also a mezzotinto print, from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s painting of Mr. Peel. 
The coming season will present us with many 
other attractive novelties of this description. 


PP 
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NECROLOGY. 


DANIEL FREUDWEILER. 
Tits artist, who died at Zurich, on the 30th 
of last April, was born in that city on the 
{8th of December, 1793. A decided incli- 
nation for painting exhibited itself in him 
while quite a child, although the poverty of 
his parents, (for his father was a shoemaker, ) 
his limited education, and an infirm consti- 
tution, seemed to preclude all hope of his be- 
ing able to advance himself in that profes- 
sion ; but an innate and enthusiastic love of 
art, natural abilities, and unwearied perse- 
verance, enabled him to overcome these 
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May, 1518, he beheld, for the first time, the 
place which, of all others, he most desired to 
behold. Here, as if eager to redeem, as 
quickly as possible, the loss of so much pre- 
cious time, he devoted himself to incessant 
study, occupying himself from five to eight 
o'clock in the morning, at the academy, and 
the rest of the day, till six in the evening, in 
the Vatican, where Raphael was his princi- 
pal model, yet he did not entirely neglect 
the other masters. 


His rapid improvement was commensurate 
with his exertions, and he soon acquired cor- 
rectness of design, truth and chastity of co- 





_louring, and facility in composition, as was | 


proved both by his own productions and by 
his many successful copies of the old masters. | 
Among the latter were two entire copies of | 
Raphael’s Transfiguration, besides many sin- | 
gle figures and heads from the same artist ; 
a Danae, after Titian; the Rape of Europa, 
after Guido; a Madonna and Child, after Cor- 
reggio; and a Venus, after Julio Romano. 
The period of his stay passed away far too 
rapidly for his wishes, and on the 26th of 
April, 1821, he bade farewell to Rome with 
a sorrowful heart. On his return, necessity 





compelled him to apply himself to portrait 
painting, until he should be able to relinquish 
it for a higher branch of art, and one more 
congenial to his disposition. Even here he 
displayed a feeling for nature, yet refined 
upon it, without sacrificing either truth or in- 
dividual character to mere effect. 


CHRISTIAN AUGUSTUS VULPIUS, 


Librarian and Keeper of the Cabinet of Me- 
dals at Weimar, died in that city, on the 26th 
of June, four days after he had completed his 
sixty-second year. Vulpius commenced his li- 
terary career by his Romantischen Geschichten 
der Vorzeit, in twelve volumes, from 1791 to 
1798; this was succeeded by his Anecdoten 
aus der Vorzeit, and his Geschichte der Bas- 
tille, but the work which obtained for him 


Rinaldo Rinaldini, the Bandit Chief, which 








THE DRAMA. 


Sed de 


Tue theatres during the past week have pre- 
sented not much in the way of novelty. But 
as the Haymarket house is on the point of 
closing, we may take the present opportu- 
nity of stating, that the favourable impression 
of Miss Boden, on her first appearance, has 
been fully sustained, if not increased, by the 
manner in which she performed Maria, in 
the citizen, on Wednesday evening. This 
young lady exhibits a perfect acquaintance 
with stage business, and we have no doubt 
will prove an acquisition in genteel comedy 
to either of the companies of the great houses. 

Covent GaRveEN presented a new melo- 
drama, from the French, called The Shepherd 
Boy ; it was brought out with a view of in- 
troducing that amiable actress, Miss Kelly ; 
and though no great admirers of this depart- 
ment of the drama, we never saw more power- 
ful acting on the stage, than the scenes be- 
tween Bartley and Miss Kelly, and Serle and 
that lady, in the latter part. Little Keeley 
also improves in his class of characters, by 
adding pathos to his quaint humour. In 
short, we have not seen a piece better acted 
throughout, nor meet with more deserved ap- 


| probation from a very respectable audience. 


Drury Lane company are performing to 
tolerable houses :—and the attractions of the 
Apecpur draw bumpers, with old pieces, 
with the promise of great variety forth- 
coming. 
querer 
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VARIETIES. 


PILI LIL SE 


EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 


FRIEND Joseph, as I’ve heard him tell, 
Likes lovely women passing well; 

And high-born beauty—village lass— 
He fancies all alike—en masse. 

Now whether Joseph's tale be true, 

I cannot say—no more than you; 

But ¢his at least I surely know— 

No lovely woman fancies Sve. P. 


————— 





In Italy the several pig-drivers allow their 


| pigs to mix on the mountains and in the 
| forests, where they are taken to feed on the 


_acorns. When the drivers are about to return 
the greatest reputation, was his romance of | 


home, each driver sounds his horn, and al- 


| though they all sound together, every pig 


was received by the public with an approba- | follows the sound of its master’s horn, and 
tion quite extravagant. It quickly passed | they are immediately separated and collected. 


through several editions, besides abridgments | 


of it, and translations of it into almost every 
modern European language, not excepting 


_ J : aris . 7 ae 
the Russian, Polish, and gg oy en ! away, I will chalk your mouth so that I may 


also frequently dramatized. 
ten, &c. Historical Curiosities, ten volumes, 
1811-25; and his Journal der Vorzeit, exhi- 
bit his research in historical and archeologi- 
cal studies, to which he now applied himself 
with increased ardour. He also compiled a 
catalogue of the library of Buttner, the cele- 
brated linguist, and another of the medals in 
the Cabinet at Weimar. One of the latest 
works upon which he was employed, but 
which we believe yet remains unedited, was 
a Dictionary of Northern and German My- 
thology. In addition to the above and vari- 
ous other works, a number Of poems and de- 
tached essays, in various journals, proceeded 





from his indefatigable pen. 


A wine merchant once left a suspected 
assistant in his cellar, and said to him, ‘ now, 
least you should drink the wine while I am 


know it.’ He then rubbed his nail across the 
man’s lips and pretended to leave the mark of 
chalk on them. The man drank of the wine, 
and to be even with his master, chalked his 
mouth, and thus discovered himself. 


Guiguené relates the following anecdote 
of Dante :—Dante discovered, in the shop of 
an apothecary, at Sienne, a book which he 
long sought. He requested leave to read it, 
and leaning against a bank opposite the shop 
remained there without moving from morn 
till night, not having perceived the procession 
of a marriage (or a public fete) which passed 
the street. Ugo Foscolo was in the habit of 
relating of himself a similar anecdote. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR ALDERMEN. 

Why rail at the havoc which aldermen work 

With the cut-and-thrust aid of a knife anda 
Sfork ? , 

Lo! in Nature's own conduct th’ example they 
find, 

Whose fork is the lightning and knife the east 
wind! G. D. 


The Gardener of Voltaire-—This man, says 
M. Albert Montemord, in the work just publish- 
ed, under the title of Voyage aux Alpes et en 
Italie, is still living, and has a collection of 
the several seals of the letters directed to his 
master, who had amused himself by putting 
under each of them, the names of his corres- 
pondents. We find some marked with the 
epithet of fools. When Voltaire received a 
letter, his first care was to compare the seal of 
it with the model he had preserved in his re- 
gister, if he was sure it was identical; and if 
the seal of his register had the fatal epithet, he 
returned the letter without opening it. 

There has just been discovered and published 
in Prussia, a very important collection, relative 
to the history of the war of thirty years. A 
Berlin journal announces it by the following 
title :—Four Hundred Letters, principally Auto- 
graphs, either confidential or official, of General 
Wallenstein, written from 1627 to 1634. 

Western Literary and Scientific Institution — 
No site, perhaps, could have been chosen more 
conveniently and suitably to the professed ob- 
jects of this society, than Leicester Square. It 
cannot fail to create pleasing associations in 


' a fund for the annual celebration of a mass in 





the minds of the tnembers, and particularly of | 
the profcssors who support this new and flou- | 


rishing institution, when it is remembered, that 
the ground upon which they meet was occu- 
pied so many years by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and that within those walls by which they are 
surrounded, for more than half a century, 
assembled the most distinguished person- 
ages of every couhtry. Here those faithful 
resemblances of Johnson, Garrick, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Fox, Sheridan, and Burke were 
recorded, which will show to posterity the per- 
sons of these extraordinary men. Here too 
were heroes, naval and military, veritably de- 
picted to the life, with a long list of others, 
poets, historians, architects, painters, sculptors, 
mathematicians, musicians, actors, and others, 
who have contributed to raise the intellectual 
importance of the nation; and three genera- 
tions of English beauties, most of whom adorn- 
ed the court—themselves eminently virtuous— 
of the virtuous Charlotte, queen of our late 
revered sovereign, 

This institution, of which the King is patron, 
and a noble list of personages of the highest 
rank and talent are vice-patrons, was founded 
in 1825, for the purpose of diffusing useful 
knowledge among persous engaged in commer- 
cial and professional pursuits. The methods 
by which it accomplishes this object are—The 
delivery of lectures on the more important sub- 
jects in literature and science; the establish- 
ment of classes for the acquisition of the sci- 
ences and languages, under the instruction of 
competent professors ;——an extensive library of 
reference and circulation ; with a commodious 
theatre, and rooms, which are constantly open, 
for the purposes of study, conversation, and 
the reception of the leading papers and period- 
icals. Since its formation, more than twelve 
hundred members have been admitted. The 
institution is in possession of a spacious house 
in Leicester Square, which affords every faci- 
lity for realizing all the objects originally con- 
templated. 
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Mr. Hancock. — ‘During the siege of 
Boston, General Washington consulted con- | 
gress upon the propriety of bombarding the 
town. Mr. Hancock was then president of 
congress, After General Washington’s letter 
was read, a solemu silence ensued. This was 
broken by a member making a motion that the | 
house should resolve itself into a committee of | 
the whole, in order that Mr. Hancock might 
give his opinion upon the subject, as he was so 
deeply interested, from having all his estate in 
Boston. After he left the chair, he addressed | 


— 


| the chairman of the committee of the whole, in | 
the following words :—* It is true, sir, nearly | 


all the property I have in the world, is in 
houses and other real estate in the town of 
Boston; but if the expulsion of the British 
army from it, and the liberties of our country, 
require their being burntto ashes, issue the 
orders for that purpose immediately.” ’ 

The Good Priest. —Switzerland.—It is an an- 
cient custom, in the canton of Soleure, as in 
other Catholic countries, for the heirs of rich 
relations to bequeath to their parochial church 


memory of the dead. The interest of this sum 
is partly the perquisite of the curate. In a 
commune where this custom has never been in- 
terrupted, the curate said to his parishioners, a 
few months back, ‘For several years past, you 
have improved and increased your schools, but 
there is still wanting a special school for girls. 
Whilst the boys receive suitable instruction, 
and some of them are even sent to other coun- 
tries for further improvement; the girls leave 
school at twelve years of age, and for want of 
after care and tuition, they acquire habits which 
render them bad housewives. Your pastor has 
a sufficient revenue to maintain him decently ; 
and the parish church may dispense with heap- 
ing up useless ornaments. Let your gifts, 
therefore, be appropriated to real wants. Il 
will, without any recompense, celebrate an an- 
nual mass in memory of all benefactors.’—This 
speech has already awakened true charity, and 
the wishes of the disinterested priest have been 
attended to. 

Strange Panic,.—The constitution of man’s 
mind is, at times, assailed by strange anoma- 
lous feelings which will force him to act in op- 
position to the natural impulses of his judg- 
ment. It is tothese we may attribute many 
of those extravagances which have debased the 





characters, and detracted from the brilliant 
achievements of the greatest men. A curious 
instance of apparent momentary cowardice in 
one.of the bravest officers of the British army 
was related to me by one who had himself 
served during the peninsular war, in the pro- 
gress of which the circumstance in question 
took place. A Colonel D. commanded a regi- 
ment when a portion of the British army was 
ordered to disembark at Figuera Bay. ‘There 
was a battery on the heights, in possession of 
the enemy, which played upon our troops, and 
annoyed their landing. A landing was, how- 
ever, effected. One of the first officers who 
got on shore was this Colonel D, Struck bya 
sudden and unaccountable panic, which he 
found it impossible to overcome, he flung him- 
self into a ditch and lay there for some time 
completely paralized. While lying thus igno- 
miniously perdu, he overheard the general ob- 
serving to one of his aides-de-camp, that the 
possession of the fortress above would be a ma- 
terial object. Colonel D., on the instant, felt 
himself empowered to shake off bis extraordi- 
nary panic. He sprang up, advanced to the 
general, and earnestly requested to be allowed, 





2 SL 
with a part of his regiment, to attempt the cap- 
ture. Permission was given; he instantly 





singled outa handful of men, ascended the 


dangerous heights, and in less than half an 
hour, in defiance of the appalling disadvantages, 
took possession of the fortress. G. P. B. 

Laconics.—-Though a soldier, in time of peace, 
is like a chimney in summer, yet what wise 
man would pull down his chimney because his 
almanack tells him ’tis the middle of June, 

*Tis a mortification to a prince to see an old 
and faithful minister torn from him, but self 
preservation being the first law of nature, any 
man in his senses would sooner submit to part 
with his crutch than his leg. 

The surest way of governing, both ina pri- 
vate family and a kingdom, is for a husband 
and a prince sometimes to drop their preroga- 
tive. 

Of all our infirmities VANITY is the dearest; 
aman will starve his other vices to keep that 
alive. 

Vanity is so inseperable from our nature that 
it even survives our ashes, and takes care of 
our epitaphs and tomb-stones before we die. 

The terror of being thought poor (such is va- 
nity) has been the ruin of thousands. Clear- 
chus was as brave as Hercules; be had given 
proofs of his valour upon numberless occasions, 
yet, once upon a time, he had a glass of wine 
thrown in his face, in a public tavern, and bore 
it patiently. The reason was, he had on a dirty 
shirt, and was ashamed to die in it! 


UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 
CAMBRIDGE, 

October 1.—R. Williamson, W. M. Praed, T. Rid- 
del, J. Hodgson, T. Stratton, and W. Law, Esqrs. 
B.A. scholars of Trinity, were elected fellows of that 
society. 

Sunday Afternoon Preachers at St. Mary’s for the 
ensuing year:—October, Mr. Graham, of Christ’s ; 
November, Mr. Walter, of St. John’s ; December, 
Professor Lee, of Queen’s; January, Mr. H. V. El- 
liott, of Trinity; February, Mr. Lonsdale, of King’s; 
March, Mr. Blunt. of St. John’s; April, Mr. Rose, 
of Trinity; May, Mr. Le Bas, of ‘Trinity. 











TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


We think Piscator capable of writing a good defence 
of angling, and we should have been pleased with 
such a one; his reply to V, however, is not only too 
lengthy, but savours of anger and personality. 

Our promised article on Spanish Literature is un- 
avoidably postponed till next week. 

*,* The stamped Lirerary CuRONICLES, applied 
for from Bristol, are out of print. - 








Works sust Pus_tisuep—Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of Mr. Peel’s Acts, 5s.—Life of Lord Liverpool, 
8vo. 15s.—History of the Roman Law, &vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Bright’s Medical Reports, royal 4to. #4. 43.—Caru- 
son’s Comparative Anatomy, translated by Gore, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 4to. Atlas of Plates, £3.—Statutes at 
Large, Vol. 1!, Part 1, 4to. €]. 2s.—Bennett’s Life of 
the Rev. David Bogue, 12s.—Cooke’s Practice of the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Court, 12s.—Draper’s Bible Stories, 
Second Series, ls. 6d.—Twenty-six Illustrations to 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 8vo. prints, 
#1.1s8.; 4dto. India proofs, €2. 2s.—The Mummy, 4 
Tale, 3 vols.—Barker’s Parent’s Monitor, Second Edi- 
tion, 12mo.—Dewhurst’s Introductory Lecture to 4 
Course of Anatomy, &c. 
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Day js wit S sli ay. State of 
of the 2s i5 2/54) S35 _the 
Month. = et ara eos Weather. 
jo | =f aha | 
ij j 
Oct. 5 | 52/61 | 50, 30 36 { Fair. 
veee 6 [51/60] 47 ||... 16] Fair. 
7 | 438157147 |} 29 94} Fair. ' 
‘ xs 52/59/51)... 58!) Cloudy & rain. 
° 9 | 52 | 56 | Ol 28 Showers. 
: 10 55 55 | 49 30) Rain & thunder 
coves 2S ol | 49) 47 25 Showers. 
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rrmHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 
No. LXXII. will be published on THURSDAY | 
NEXT. J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
In a few days, handsomely printed, in three vols. 
small octavo, 


rriLE ROMANCE of HISTORY— | 
ENGLAND 
By HENRY NEELE, Esq. 
‘Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’ 
Lorv BYRON. | 
This work consists of tales founded on fact, and 
illustrative of the romantic annals of each reign, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Restoration. 
Printed for EDWARDBULL, New Public Subscription | 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








ae | 
This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. | 
boards, | 
1. \ HIMS and ODDITIES, in Prose | 
and Verse, with Forty Original Designs. 

2. The Excursion of a Village Curate, or 

By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition. 
the Fruits and Gleanings of a Month’s Ramble in 
quest of Health. 1! vol. BSvo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

3. The Gondola, a Series of Tales, told at | 
Sea, by Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 6d. | 
boards. . 

4. Pompeii, a Poem, to which are added, 
a few Poetical Trifles. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 5s, boards. 

5. A Grammatical Introduction to the 
London Pharmacopeia, being an indispensable Re- | 
quisite to all Young Men engaged in the Study of 
Mediciv2 and Preparing to Pass their Examination. | 
By S. ‘I’. Leach. 1] vol. 18mo. price 5s. boards. 

Printed for LuPTON RELFE, 13, Cornhill. | 





j 








Early in October will be published, in foolscap 8vo. | 
embellished with FIFTEEN Engrayings, price 12s. | 
half bound Morocco, gilt leaves; and with proof | 
impressions of the Plates on India paper,price#1. Is. | 

6 eee BIJOU ; orn, ANNUAL OF LITERA- } 

TURE AND THE ARTs, 
Containing Contributions by— 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. | Mrs. Pickersgill. 

J. G, Lockhart, Esq. | Horace Smith, Esq. 

Mrs. Hemans. | James Smith, Esq. 

Miss Mitford. Charles Lamb, Esq. 

L. E. L. | Thomas Hood, Esq. 

The Writer of the Diary of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
an Ennuyée. | Robert Southey, Esq. 

Miss Emma Roberts. | The Ettrick Shepherd. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart.) James Montgomery, Esq. 

Lady Caroline Lambe. | William Fraser, Esq. } 

sir Richard Croft, Bart. | Thomas Pringle, Esq. 

The Rey. Blanco White. | John Bird, Esq. 

The Rey. W. Lisle Bowles. T. K. Hervey, Esq. 

The Subaltern. | N. C. Carrington, Esq. 

Professor Wilson. | W. H. Leeds, Esq. 

D. P. Gillies, Esq. | Allan Cunningham, Esq. 





Barry Cornwall. | Henry Neele, Esq. 
Ralta—of Blackwood’s &c. &c. &e. 
Magaznte 


It will also contain two early Productions by his 
PreseENT MAJESTY and the late DUKE or YORK. 

The Engravings are beautifully executed from Pic- 
tures by the following eminent Artists :— 

THe CHtLp AND FLOwERs, by Sir Toomas LAaw- 
RENCE, P.R.A., (exhibited at Somerset House, 1825,) 
engraved by Mr. W. HuMPHREYs. 

Six WALTER Scort, Bart. and FAMILy, by Davip | 

WILKIE, R.A. (exhibited at Somerset House) en- | 
graved by Mr. WorTHINGTON. 
} The celebrated Picture called SANS Souctr, by 
fHomas STornarD, R.A., engraved by. Mr. BRAND- 
ARD, and FIVE VIGNETTES of great beauty, engraved 
by Mr. W. Humpareys and Mr. AuGustwus Fox. 

THe Boy AnpD Dog, painted by Sir Taomas Law- 
RENCE, P.R.A., engraved by Mr. WM. HUMPHREYS. 

Tue OrtenTAL Love-Letrer, painted by W. H. 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. (in the Council Room at the 
Royal Academy,) engraved by Mr. EDWARD FINDEN. } 

THE Sutvors REJECTED, by Mr. W. H. Wortn- | 
INGTON, (exhibited at Somerset House, 1827,) en- 
graved by Mr. A. Wricar. 

Tae Dreams OF THE INFANT SHAKSPEARE, 
painted by Ricsarp WESTALL, Esq. A. R.A., en- 
graved by Mr. Aucustws Fox. 

A Portrait or A LApy, painted by Sir Tuomas 
LAWRENCK, P.R.A,, engraved by Mr. W.H. Worru- 
INGTON, 

SHAKSPEARE’S First INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, INTRODUCED BY Essex, by THomMAS 
SToTHARD, R.A., engraved by Mr. W. Exsom. 

View or HAppoN HAut witn HAWKING PARTY, 
by R. R. Reinacace, R.A., engraved by Mr. R. 
Watts. 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane, | 
London ; and sold by ali Booksellers. ; ' 








FINE ARTS. 
MON, BOYS, and GRAVES, Print- 


sellers and Publishers (Successors to Hurst, 
ROBINSON, and Co.) 6, Pall Mall, are preparing for 
Publication,a complete CATALOGUE of the STOCK 
of ENGRAVINGS recently purchased by them from 


the Assignees of H., R., and Co.’s Estate. The Cata- | 


logue will be arranged alphabetically according to the 


| Names of the Painters, and will include a variety of 


New Works in the course of Publication. It will 
also include complete Lists of Engravings contained 


in the Musée Frangois—Roydell’s large and small | 


Shakspeare—Forster’s British Gallery—Tomkin’s Bri- 
tish Gallery of Old Masters, &c. xc. 
Also, in the press, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of | 
| that admirable Artist WENCESLAUS HOLLAR, 
| arranged according to their Various Classes, with a 


Biographical Account of h®& Life, from the MSS. of quested to be forwarded to the Publishers (Messrs 


the late Messrs. Rebert Graves, Senior and Junior, 
with Additions, by Francis Graves. 


= 
— 





BENT’S LONDON CATALOGUE. 
Iu 8vo. price i2s. cloth boards, 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub- 
lishers, containing the Books published in London, 
and those altered in Size and Price, since the Year 
1300 to March 1827. 

London: published for the Executors of the late 
W. Bent, by Lonoman, Rees, Oaus, Baowyn, 
and Green: and sold by BAtpwin and Co.; Simr- 
KIN and Co.; and G. B. WaurrTager. 

Of whom also may be had, 

Bent’s Monthly Literary Advertiser, a 
Paper established above Twenty Years, and contain- 
ing Advertisements on Subjects of Literature and the 
Fine Arts only. Printed on a Sheet of Demy in 4to., 
price 7d., and sent, free of postage, to all parts of the 


| Kingdom. 


*,* Advertisements for the above Paper are re- 


| SImPKIN and MARS@ALL,) before the 5th Day of 


each Month. 





Published this day, in one volume foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
boards, 
ITFUL FANCIES. By WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, Author of ‘ My Early Days.’ 
Printed for O_tiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and 
Geo. B. WHITTAKER, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
My Early Days. 18mo. 2s. boards. 
‘ This is really one of the best little volumes of its 
class which we have ever met with.’— Literary Gazette. 
‘The story is interesting, and the moral it incul- 
cates excellent.’—Literary Chronicle. 
‘ It is beautifully written ; and were we to speak of 
it as warmly as we felt disposed to do under the fresh 


impression of the perusal, we might be suspected of | 


partiality or extravagance,’—Eclectic Review. 


PERSIA, 


Just published, embellished with Two elegant Engrav- 
ings, Part 38 (containing Persia, Part 2) of 


HE MODERN TRAVELLER; or, a 


Popular Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Topographical, of the Various Countries of the 
Globe, compiled from the latest and best Authorities, 
(to be continued in Monthly Parts,) embellished with 
correct Maps and numerous Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 

The descriptions of the following Countries are al- 
ready completed, and may be had separately, neatly 
half-bound and lettered, at 63.; or bound in calf gilt 
extra, at 7s. per volume. 

Palestine 1 vol. ; Syria and Asia Minor, 2 vols. ; 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 2 vols.; Mexico and Guan- 
temala, 2 vols. ; Colemeric, 1 vol.; Arabia, 1 vol. ; 
Russia, | vol.; Spain and Portugal, 2 vols.; Birmah, 
l vol. ; Greece, 2 vols.; Turkey, 1 vol.; Egypt and 
Nubia, 2 vols. 

Italy, India, Chili, Peru, &c. will follow in suc- 
cession, 

‘In the present work, the valuable matter in the 
intelligence of Modern travellers has been collected, 
compared, and condensed by the Editor, and is laid 
before the reader in a newly written narrative, distin- 
guished by great labour of investigation, and by a sin- 
gularly clear and entertaining manner. The printing 
of the work deserves praise; and that nothing may 
be wanting, maps and plates of views and costume are 
given.’—New Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1826. 

‘We feel ourselves justified in recommending this 
work to our readers, as promising to be the most judi- 
cious and interesting publication of the kind that has 
ever fallen under our notice.’—Asiatic Journal, 

‘The information is evidently gleaned from the most 
recent authorities, and from very cxpensive works.’— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘We doubt not that these elegant little volumes 
will become exceedingly popular, and meet with that 
favourable reception which is justly due, not only to 
the plan and style of the work itself, but also to the 
peculiar neatness of its typographical execution.’— 
Oriental Herald. 

*,* ‘This is an excellent geographical work, com- 
piled with much industry, learning, and intelligence.’ 
—Westminster Review. 

‘For the reader’s purpose of obtaining a view at 
once general and minute, animated and important, we 
can name nothing superior to the two little volumes 
of ‘ Greece,’ contained in the Modern Traveller, a 
publication which, amounting to fifteen pocket vo- 
lumes, already contains more information of the ac- 
tual state of the world, than perhaps any other in ex- 
istence. Its merit is, that it is not a compilation of 
the writings of modern travellers, but a combination 
of their various knowledge, checked and often in- 
creased by the accuracy and information of the intel- 
yigent editor.’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Printed for James DuNCAN, 37, Pater Noster Row. 











Just published, by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (suc- 
cessors to Hurst, Rospinson, and Co.) Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall, Loudon, and sold by 
Pieri Benard, Paris, 

1. LD LONDON BRIDGE and VI- 

CINITY, from a Drawing by J. M. W. 

TURNER, Esq., engraved by Edward Goodall, size 

Il inches by 9. Price 7s. 6d.; India Proofs, lds. ; 

before lettering, 2]s. 

2. The Interior of a Convent, with Monks 
at their Devotions, painted by Granet, engraved by 
Giller; size 14 inches by 19. Prints, 2ls.; Proofs, 
#2. 23.; before lettering, £3. 3s. 

3. The Paphian Bower, painted by John 
Martin, engraved by G. H. Phillips; size 25 inches 
by 19. Prints, 2is.; Proofs, £2. 2s.; before letter- 
ing, €3. 3s. ' : 

4. Thirty-two Portraits, to illustrate the 
Novels and Tales of the ‘ Author of Waverley.’ 
Prints 8vo. #2. 2s.; royal Svo. India, #2. lds. ; 
Proofs 4to., India, before lettering, #4. l4s. 6d. 

Also, nearly ready, 

5. John Anderson my Jo, painted and 
engraved by John Burnet, forming a third plate of a 
Series of Lllustrations to the Poetry and Songs of 
Robert Burns; size 12 inches by 17. Prints, 12s. , 
Proofs on India, 2ls.; before lettering, 31s. 6d. 

6. Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature; a 
Series of Plates (designed and engraved by Thomas 
Landseer,) No. I, containing five Plates, with letter- 
press descriptions. 





WORKS 
Recently published by WicHtmMAN and Cramp, 
24, Paternoster Row, London. 


A POPULAR INT RODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, designed 
for the Use of English Readers. In Two Parts. 
Part I.—Rules for reading the Bible. Part II.—Helps 
towards a right understanding thereof; comprising 
Introductions to the several Books; a Summary of 
Biblical Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, &c. 
By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Editor of Critica Bi- 
blica, the Scripture Magazine, Calendarium Pales- 
tine, &c. One large vol. 8vo. Maps and Plates. 
Price l6s. 


The History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses in the thirteenth century. Translated 


| from the French of J. C. L. Simonde De Sismondi. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Translator. Svyo. 
Price 3s. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of 


Kettering. By J. W. Morris. A new and improved 
Edition. Svo. boards. Price 7s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Pieces on Various Religious 
Subjects. Written by the Rev. Andrew Fuller. Col- 
lected and arranged, with occasional Notes, by J. W. 
Morris. Intended as a Supplement to his Memoirs 
of the Author. In one volume Svo. Price 7s. 

Old English Sayings Newly Expounded, 
in Prose and Verse. By Jefferys Taylor, Author of 
‘ Harry’s Holiday,’ &c. In one vol. l2mo. Price 4s. 
Just published. 

The Stuart Anecdotes of Mechanics and 
Philosophy. Parts I. II. III. contain Anecdotes of 
Steam Engines and of their Inventors and lmprovers, 
illustrated with thirty Engravings on Steel. The 
Anecdotes of Steam Engines will be completed in 
Part IV., and will then form a beautiful Volume, with 
upwards of forty Engravings, containing the best 
Account of Steam Engines extant. 

The Desolation of Eyam ; the Emigrant, 
a Tale of the American Woods; and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt, Authors of the Forest 
Minstrel, and other Poems, Foolscap Syo. Price 3s. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 











O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—At 

a School forthe Education of TWELVE YOUNG 
LADIES, in the Vicinity of Lendon, there will be 
Two Vacancies after the Christmas Recess. The 
Establishment is conducted on a plan which has for 
a long period produced the most beneficial results, 
To the various branches of useful Education, to those 
acconiplishments which are scarcely less necessary, 
and, above all, to a correct and sytematic training of 
the mind, the Ladies by whom the Kstablishment is 
conducted, aided by Masters of eminence, pay the 
most unremitting attention, Their Pupils are con- 
stantly in their society, being parlour boarders, with. 
out the invidious distinction implied by the term ;— 
and advantage is thus taken of the hours of relaxation 
from study, to blend instruction with amusement, and 
to soften and improve the manners and the habits, 
which require to be unceasingly watched. The state 
of their health is especially attended to, and every 
exertion is made to unite the comforts of home with 
the necessary discipline of a school. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that the sub- 
stantial advantages of. Education are only to be at- 
tained by intimately connecting the duties of religion 
and morality with the cultivation of the mind—the 
Ladies have made it their constant study and invaria- 
ble practice, to combine with the useful and orna- 
mental branches of tuition that still more essential 
instruction which regulates the habits and feelings, 
and gives firmness, grace, and delicacy to the female 
character. 

A French Protestant Lady resides in the House. 
Terms, vy’ Guineas per Annum. Cards of Address 
are left at Mr. BuLtcock’s, Bookseller, 163, Strand. 
Those cards contain the names of various individuals 
to whom reference may be made. 

PRINTS 
Published by JAmes Buccocr, 163, Strand, 
Eleven Doors East of Somerset House, 


PORTRAIT of JOHN P. KEMBLE, 


Esq. as HAMLET, from the celebrated Picture 
(in His Majesty’s Collection,) by Sir Toomas Law- 
RENCE, P. R.A. and engraved by Henry Dawe, size 
of Print, 134 by 93. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, J5s. ; 
India ditto, 18s.; Ditto, ditto, before letters, (of which 
there were only Fifty taken) #1]. Ils. 6d. 

A Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic 
Muse, from the celebrated Picture (in Lord Grosve- 
nor’s collection) painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, en- 
graven by H. Dawe, size of Print the same as the 
above, and forming a most admirable companion to 
it. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India ditto, 18s. ; 
Ditto ditto, before the letters, (of which there were 
only Fifty taken) #1. Ils. 6d. ar 

Outlines to Faust, trom the Originals of 
Retzch, adapted to illustrate any edition of Faust, 
(they being engraved of a size that will bind up with 
the smallest edition that has been published) contain- 
ing Twenty-six Plates and a fine line engraving of 
Goethe. Price of the Twenty-seven Plates, 12mo. 
plain paper, 6s.; tinted paper, 8s.; octavo plain 
paper, 8s.; tinted ditto, 10s. 6d.; quarto, on India 
pepe (of which there are only Twenty-five taken, ) 
#1. 1s. 








Mary Queen of Scots’ Escape from Loch- 
leven Castle, from a Painting by Henry Fosdelle, 
painter of the celebrated picture of Mary and Cha- 
telar, and engraved by H. Dawe. Size of Print, 104 
by 9. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 10s.6d.; Proofs on 
India paper, lds. . 

The Misers, from the extraordinary Picture 
by Quintin Mitsys. 

The Blacksmith of Antwerp, drawn on 
Stone, by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 114 by 93. 
Prints, on India paper, 5s.; Proofs, on ditto, 83s.; a 
few very choice impressions selected and touched 
upon by Mr. Fairland, 10s. 6d. each, - ; 

Chantrey’s Monument of ‘Two Children, 
drawn from the celebrated Monument erected in 
Lichfield Cathedral, and engraved by J. Kennerly. 
Prints, 4s,; Proofs, 5s. ; India ditto, 6s. 

Napoleon Crossing the Alps, from the 
celebrated Picture, by David; drawn on Stone, by 
Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 14 by 1]. Prints, 
on India paper, 7s.; Proofs, on ditto, 10s. 6d. , 

Portraits of Michael Angelo, Leonardi da 
Vinci, Titian, Rembrandt, and Rubens, from Paint- 
ings, by themselves, drawn on Stone by Thomas and 
William Fairland. Size of each, 7 by 53. Prints, on 
India paper, 3s. each; Proofs, on ditto, 4s. 

Imogen before the Cave of Belarius, from 





the beautifal Picture, painted by R. Westall, R. A. 
drawn on Stone by William Fairland. Size of Print, 
6 by 4. Prints, on India paper, 2s. 6d.; Proofs, on 
ditto, 3s. 6d. 

*,* J. B. respectfuliy informs the admirers of the 
fine arts, that he has added to his Shop a spacious 
Print Room, where may always be seen on the walls, 
in frames, &c., a great variety of the finest Specimens 
of Engravings, after the old and modern masters. 





On Tuesday next will be published, 
THE AMULET for 1828, in 18mo. price 


12s. contained in a case, and splendidly bound 
in rich watered silk, comprising neariy One Hundred 
Original Articles in Prose and Verse, contributed by 
the following distinguished Authors :— 
S. T. Coleridge, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hannah More, Rev. Tho. Raffles, LL.D. 
Rev. Kobert Walsh, LL.D.|Bernard Barton, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Hofland, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
James Montgomery, George Darley, 
Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D.|Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. 
Miss Mitford, Rev. W. B. Collyer, LL.D. 
Miss Lucy Aikin, John Bowring, 
William Jerdan, Rev. C. Strong, 
Miss Jane Porter, Miss Emma Roberts, 
Miss Anna Maria Porter, |Rev. T. Greenwood, 
John Clare, Rev. H. Thompson, M.A, 
William Howitt, James Bird, 
Mary Howitt, Edwin Atherstone, 
Thomas Hood, J. Martin Anster, LL.D. 
Henry Neele, 1George Downes, A.M. 

v. Thomas Dale, Rev. Henry Stebbing, 

Mrs. Henry Rolls, N. T. Carrington, 
Miss Pickersgill, Mrs, Emmerson, 
Josiah Conder, Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
Mrs. Josiah Conder, T. Crofton Croker, 
Rev. John Eagles, S. C. Hall, 


L, E. L., Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c, 
* Titus’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Author of ‘ May You Like It,’ 

The Author of ‘ London in the Olden Time,’ 
* Delta’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
M.J.J., Author of ‘Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of 
Life and Character,’ 

The Author of ‘ Selwyn ;’ 

Also some Original Compositions by 
The late Mrs. Henry Tighe, 

The late Mrs. Barbauld, &c. 

The volume contains Fourteen Illustrations, among 
which are engravings from some of the most cele- 
brated paintings of the age; they have, in general, re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation at the Royal 
Academy and the various Exhibitions, and have been 
engraved in the most admirable style of art, by our 
most eminent engravers. Among them are— 

The Morning Walk, engraved by C. Rolls, froma 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

The Last Man, engraved by R. Wallis, froma draw- 
ing by G. Jones, R.A. 

The Shepherd Boy, engraved by C. Rolls, froma 
painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. 

The Gipsy Girl, engraved by W. Finden, from a 
painting by H. Howard, R.A. 

The Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, engraved 
by W. Greatbach, from the celebrated picture by Van- 
dyke, in the Collection of the Earl Fitzwilliam, at 
Wentworth House. 

The Lady of Ilkdale, engraved by H. Thompson, 
from a painting by J. Jackson, R.A. 

The Mouse-Trap, engraved by J. Romney, from a 
painting by J. Ward, R.A. 

The Dead Fawn, engraved by E. Portbury, from a 
painting by R. Smirke, R.A. 

The Falconer, engraved by Thomas Landseer, from 
a painting by Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. 

Peter the Great, shipwrecked, engraved by Cosmo 
Armstrong, from a painting by P. E. Stroehling. 

*,* A limited number of proofs of the engravings 
have been taken, and may be had of the Publishers of 
the volume, or of J. Bulcock, Strand. 

The volume has been printed from a new fount of 
type, and neither exertion nor expense have been 
spared to render it worthy the extensive patronage it 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

The superiority of the BINDING IN SILK will be 
evident to all who are aware of the perishable nature 
of the binding in paper. It also makes the volume 
far more elegant and attractive. The Amulet is, 
therefore, bound in green, crimson, puce, and blue 
silk, with a view to suit the taste of all purchasers. 
It is of the very best description, and richly gilt. 

London: published by BayNgEs and Son; and 
WIGHTMAN and CRAMP. 








A me Lee 
Imported by P. Rotano1, at the Italian and Foreign 
Library, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 

} EVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE, 

No. CIV. &Svo. 260 pages. 5s. 6d.; Per Annum, 
Twelve Monthly Numbers, £3. 

CONTENTS :— ORIGINAL Memotrs:—1. Entre. 
prises utiles aux Forces Productives et Commerciales 
du Midi de la France, by Charles Dupin. 2. Notice 
sur Talma, by N. Lemercier.—REviEw or Books :-— 
3. Rapports sur les Travaux de l’Academie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris, pendant l’Année 1826. 4. Des 
Institutions judiciares de l’Angleterre. 5. Revue de 
l’Histoire Universelle Moderne. 6. Cuvres de M, 
de Chateaubriand. 7. Voyage dans la Cyrénaique et 
la Marmarique.—Ne6rTicks of Ninety-five New Books, 
English and Foreign, among which are the following: 
De Roos’s Travels in the United States ; O’Driscol’s 
History of Ireland; High Life; Die Poesie des Troy. 
badours ; Filosofia della Statistica, by M. Gioja; Co. 
leccion de las Piezas Dramaticas de los Autores Espa- 
noles; Précis de l’Histoire Litteraire des Pays-Bas ; 
L’Homme, by Bory de St. Vincent; Dictionnaire 
d’Agriculture Pratique ; Education Sanitaire des En. 
fans; De l’Education des Sourds-muets ; (uvres 
Poetiques de George Canning, traduites en vers Fran. 
Cais, etc. etc. —MISCELLANEOUS, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
LITERARY NOTICES.—Names of the Contributors : 

1. For the Physical and Mathematical Sciences :~ 
MM. Ampére, Ch. Dupin, Fourier, Girard, Navier, 
de VInstitut; Ferry, Franceur; de Montgéry; 
Moreau de Jonnés ; Pouillet, etc. 

2. For the Natural Sciences :—M M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, de l’Institut; Bory de Saint-Vincent, corre- 
spondant de l'Institut; Brongniart fils, ete. 

3. For the Medical Sciences: —MM., Adelon, Bally, 
Amédée Dupau Esquirol, Georget, Magendie, de |’In- 
stitut ; Orfila. 

4. For the Moral, Political, and Historical Sciences: 
MM. M.A. Jullien, de Paris, Fondateur-Directeur de 
la Revue Encyclopédique; Alex. de La Borde, Jo- 
mard; Avenel; Charles Comte; Benjamin Constant; 
Depping ; Guizot; Eusébe Salverte; J. B Say; Si- 
monde de Sismondi; Dupin aine, Berville, Ch, Re- 
nouard, Taillandier, avocats, etc. 

5. For the French and Foreign Literature, Biblio- 
graphy, Archeology, Fine Arts, etc.:—MM. Andrieux, 
Amaury-Duval, J. Droz, Emeric David, Lemercier, 
de Ségur, de l’Institut; Félix Bodin; Fr. Degeorge ; 
Ph. Golbéry, Heiberg, E, Héreau, Jullien fils; Loeve- 
Veimars; Albert Montémont; Pongerville; Quetelet; 
Fr, Salfi; Léon Thiess¢; P. F. ‘Tissot; Villenave ; 
S. Visconti, etc. 

‘This very interesting and valuable periodical ap- 
pears to be conducted with much spirit and libera! 
feeling. In its plan, it resembles our Monthly Re- 
view, but is on a much more enlarged scale,.’—The 
Literary Chronicle. 

‘ Of the numerous periodical journals published on 
the Continent, the Revue Encyclopédique unques- 
tionably takes the lead. It embraces the whole cir- 
cle, not only of literature but of the sciences and arts, 
and furnishes every month a review of about one hun- 
dred and fifty works.’—The Monthly Review. | 

‘We have often laid before the British public ex- 
tracts from the Revue Encyclopédique, one of the 
best, perhaps the very best periodical work at present 
published in France. We recommend it in particular 
to those who desire to take a French periodical, as the 
best and most usefui they can order.’—The Monthly 
Magazine. 

Le Globe, Nos. 75, 76, 77, 1s. 8d.; pet 
Annum, £3. 10s. Published at Paris Thrice 4 Week, 
and received in London every Saturday Morning. 

ContentTs—No. 75 :—2nd Lettre sur |’Histoire 
la Corse; Roméo et Juliette, Nouvelle de Luigi, da 
Porto; Theatre, No. 76; Sur les Poemes Astribece ® 
Homeére ; Bulletin de l’Académie des Sciences = 
Paris ; Rapport sur l’Establissement Pastoral de M. le 
Baron de Stael a Coppet.—No. 77: Notice sur For- 
tuné Albrand; CZuvres de Legouvé ; Neorama, _— 
lique de St. Pierre; Théatre ; Choix de Poesies a y- 
riques ; Bulletin de l’Academie des Sciences et de 
Société de Géographie de Paris. he 

‘The spirit wita which Le Globe is conducted, . 
eminent talent that, from time to time, is conspicwe 
in its pages, and, above all, the impartial tone 0 — 
politics and morals, entitle it to that attention amongst 
us which it has already attained in its own country. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ; 

‘The editcrs of Le Globe have given, during a 
last three years, repeated proofs of talent, integ™ ys 
and independence.’—Monthly Review. ; 

The Nos. 78, 79, 80 of Le Globe will be published at 
KoLaANpr’s, next Saturday, 13th, and the No, le 
La Revue Encyclopédique the 15th following. 
————— 
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